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Chariots of Fire and Rescue heft 


Fire and Rescue 
Squad acquires 
new ambulances 


By Sara Randolph 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s College Fire 
and Rescue Squad has recently 
acquired two new ambulances. 
The squad’s 2001 Ford 350 Road 
Rescue, an older ambulance. will 
be donated to a town in 
Honduras. 

A 2004 Ford 350 Road 
Rescue ambulance, costing 
$113,000, was purchased two 
weeks ago as a primary ambu- 
lance for typical emergencies. 

A 2004 Neonatal Intensive 
Care Unit (NICU) transport 
ambulance was bought in August 
at a cost of $180,000, according 
to Peter Soons, Fire and Rescue 
chief and head of Security. 

Rescue recently signed a 
thres-year contract with Fletcher 
Allen. He: Tare to buy a new | 
ambulance and dedicate it to 
NICU. The equipment in the 
ambulances had to be updated. 
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Fire and Rescue’s newest ambulance is specifically designed to transport babies with unique illnesses. 


Before purchasing the NICU 
truck, Fire and Rescue had been 
using a 9-year-old ambulance to 
transport sick infants. 

When a baby is born prema- 
turely with a unique illness, 
infection, or respiratory problem, 
hospitals in Vermont, New 


Hampshire and New York can 
place a call to the intensive care 
nursery at Fletcher Allen Health 
Care to request a transport with 
the NICU ambulance, Rescue 
Capt. Leslie Lindquist said. _ 
Two student rescue volun- 
teers, as well as a respiratory 


S.A. approves Frisbee and Knitting clubs 


By Matt Ryan 
Staff Writer 


The Ultimate Frisbee and 
Knitting clubs were approved on 
Wednesday, Oct. 27, by the 
Student Association. The associa- 
tion also approved the Enhancing 
Future Generations Club this 
semester. 

The S.A. requires all new 
clubs to have a leader, a faculty 
adviser, a constitution and at least 
15 members. 

“Clubs should serve a need 


on campus and offer something 


students didn’t have before, that 
they could benefit from,” said 
Andrew Pavlofsky, president of 
the S.A. 

First-year Nick Stanton, 
founder of the Ultimate Frisbee 
Club, said the club is still looking 


for a faculty adviser. Stanton said 
Jennie Cernosia, director of 
Student Activities, is serving as 
temporary adviser until the club 
can find someone with more time 
and greater interest in the sport. 

Stanton said he was opti- 
mistic because 20 of the club’s 23 
members are first-years. 

“The school had a Frisbee 
team back in the 1980s,” Stanton 
said, “but it fell apart because it 
didn’t have a strong base.” He 
said the past team was created by 
seniors who graduated and left no 
one to keep going. 

The Ultimate Frisbee Club 
is co-ed and is practicing for the 
spring. The club will practice 
throughout the winter in the Ross 
Sports Center and hopefully com- 
pete in some tournaments in the 
spring, Stanton said. 


club competes in championship. — 
oe Page 20 


“We'd like to organize 
games with UVM,” Stanton said. 
“They have a lot of teams to play 
against.” 

Both of the new clubs were 
allotted $500 for the year by the 
S.A. Stanton said the Ultimate 
Frisbee Club will use the money 
to pay for travel and hotels during 
tournaments. 

The Knitting Club plans to 
use its $500 toward the needles 
and yarn it will use to knit hats 
and blankets for premature babies 
at Fletcher Allen Health Care. 

Junior Jess Torani said the 
club contacted the hospital 
through Susan Little from the 
School of International Studies. 

“Knitting is something I love 


‘to do, and I love little babies,” 


Torani said. She sent out a mass 
e-mail this semester and organ- 


therapist, nurse and physician or 
nurse practitioner, go to the hos- 
pital and bring the baby back to 
Fletcher Allen for care. The 
NICU. truck contains a hydraulic 
lift for two incubators used to 
provide a controlled temperature 


See NICU, Page 3 





happens 


Careless students 
may be targets for 
crime on campus 


By Sean Cooley 
News Editor 


Senior Lauren Berry learned 
the hard way about the danger of 
leaving her residence unsecured. 
While she was home over the 
weekend of Oct. 1, her 200s 
Townhouse was broken into. 

“There was one roommate 
here,” Berry said. “She was 
upstairs sleeping and heard 
someone coming in and making 
noise downstairs. She just 
assumed it was our other room- 
mates coming home from the 
bars and didn’t come down- 
stairs.” 

The noise was a stranger 
removing the outside screen of 
the downstairs common room 
window and crawling inside. The 
stranger, whom Berry was told 


See THEFT, Page 3 
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From left: Ashley Colloton, Jamie Carroll, Emily Brunet and Mindy 
Sebelius knit hats and blankets to donate to Fletcher Allen Health Care. 


ized the co-ed club’s first meet- 
ing. 

“We had about 30 to 40 stu- 
dents show up to the meeting,” 
she said. “About half of those 
who showed up didn’t know how 
to knit.” However, knowing how 
to knit is not required to join. 

Kristen Hindes, the club’s 
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Former baseball player works at SMC. 
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faculty adviser, has been pairing 
students who want to learn the 
craft with students who want to 
teach it. 

“Knitting is an alternative 
recreational activity to help stu- 
dents de-stress and hang out with 
friends,” Hindes said. 


Outdoors 


Improvements at Stowe. 
Page 16 


Politics 


Voting made easy for SMC. 
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NEWS 


St. Michael’s College Security Log 


Excerpts from the Oct. 30 - Nov. 04 security reports. Courtesy of the St. Michael’s College Office of Security. 


Saturday, Oct. 30 


12:56 a.m. Noise complaint at Canterbury Hall 
1:24 a.m. Suspicious persons at 200s Townhouses 
1:38 a.m. Noise complaint at 100s Townhouses 
1:38 a.m. Noise complaint at 200s Townhouses 


Sunday, Oct. 31 


4:08 p.m. Vandalism at Edmundite parking 


5:00 p.m. Vandalism at Nicolle Lot 
11:10 p.m. Vandalism at Alliot Hall 


Monday, Nov. 1 


9:00 a.m. Towed vehicle from Tarrant lot 
10:20 a.m. Towed vehicle from Canterbury Hall 
2:28 p.m. Medical assistance at Cashman Hall 


Tuesday, Nov. 2 


12:46 a.m. Noise complaint at Lyons Hall 
12:47 a.m. Noise complaint at Hodson Hall 


8:08 a.m. Towed vehicle from Ryan Hall 


10:17 p.m. Odor violation at Joyce Hall 


12:50 a.m. Nuisance complaint at Cashman Hall 
8:30 a.m. Towed vehicle near the library 


Wednesday, Nov. 3 


1:20 p.m. Suspicious persons at St. Edmunds 


9: 18 p.m. Suspicious persons at Purtill Hall 
11:53 p.m. Vandalism at Ryan Hall 


Thursday, Nov. 4 
8:14 a.m. Towed vehicle at Ryan Hall 
10:46 a.m. Vandalism at Alumni Hall 





Addictive gaming kills hours for students 


By Michael Langenmayr 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s sophomore 
Tom Smith has an addiction. His 
hands are sweaty, his thumbs are 
sore and his butt has left a perma- 
nent impression in the couch. He 
readily admits his weakness and 
said it is not something he is 
proud of. He plays too many 
video games. 

“Over the summer it was real 
bad,” Smith said. “I broke my 
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collar bone and I’d play so much 
my (butt) started hurting, My 
thumb hurt too.” 

Smith said that during the 
summer he would play video 
games for six to seven hours a 
day. He said he owns nine video 
game systems. He brought his 
Xbox and Super Nintendo up to 
St. Michael’s this semester. At 
home he said he has a Nintendo, 
Nintendo 64, Game Boy, Game 
Gear, PlayStation, PlayStation 2 
and Atari. 

At school, Smith said he 
plays video games for less than a 
half hour a day because of his 
schedule. He has to juggle his 
schoolwork, intramural sports 
and his social life, all of which 
often force video games to take a 
backseat, but. Smith Says he gets 
it all done. 

“T have to sacrifice sleep to 
have a social life,” he said. 

Last year, a study done by 
Pew Internet and American Life 
Project found that almost all col- 
lege students have played a video 
game and 70 percent still play 
video games occasionally. 

Michael Hill, a resident assis- 
tant in Ryan Hall, said playing 
video games can help college stu- 
dents meet new people and better 
connect with their established 
friends. Hill held a “Halo” tour- 
nament at the beginning of the 
semester so his residents could 
get to know one another. 

“Last year I met most of my 
friends playing video games,” 
Hill said, “and ‘Halo’ is such a 
great game ... everyone plays it.” 

Some Ryan Hall residents 
thought it worked well. 

“It was the first time I met 
everyone, first-year Jay 
McPeters said. 

_ Hill said none of his resi- 
dents had a gaming problem. 

“Tf anything, most of my kids 
study too much,” he said. 

Joseph Stevenson, 24, a 
Burlington resident said video 
games helped him meet other 
people, too. 

“At first it’s harder because 
you don’t go out. You just want 
to stay home and play video 


games,” said Stevenson, an assis- 
tant manager at Electronics 
Boutique in the Burlington 


Square Mall. “Then, when you 
do get out it’s easier to talk to 
people because you, through 
games, talk to characters and you 
start to see things in the conver- 


_ sation that you normally would- 


n’tsee. In games you have to pay 


I think video games 
will be the end of pro- 
creation. As a 22-year- 

old woman I find 
myself asking, ‘Where 
are all the men?’ 

They’re in their par- 
ents’ basement in their 

boxer shorts playing 

‘Mario Kart.’ 


— Chloe Kogan 
sophomore 


attention to more than one thing 
at a time.” 

Stevenson claims to own 
more than 90 video games and 
plays them 32 hours a week. “I 
stay up until 4 in the morning 
pretty much every night.” 

Sophomore Chloe Kogan 
doesn’t see any social benefits of 
playing video games. She said 
video games have corrupted an 
entire generation of men. 

“T think video games will be 
the end of procreation,” Kogan 
said. “As a 22-year-old woman I 
find myself asking, ‘Where are 
all the men?’ They’re in their par- 
ents’ basement in their boxer 
shorts playing ‘Mario Kart.’” 

Kogan said that while men 
are spending time together, and 
maybe even making new friends, 
video games are eroding the qual- 





ity of their friendships and their 
ability to interact with one anoth- 
er. 

“It’s a filter,” Kogan said. 
“We’re talking quality versus 
quantity because it’s dwarfed 
their social skills. They’re inter- 
acting through a filter. They’re 
meeting new people. They’re 
interacting, but the quality of 
their relationship is going down.” 

First-year student William 
Scecina agreed. 

“It does help meeting peo- 
ple,” Scecina said, “but it doesn’t 
help build profound relation- 
ships. You’re just sitting in front 
of a TV.” 

Sophomore Dennis Godfrey. 
said video games actually caused 
a rift between him and _ his 
friends. 

“It kind of tore me and my 
friends apart,” Godfrey said. 
“They wanted to keep on gaming 
and I didn’t. I didn’t want to be a 
cellar dweller.” 

The Pew report also found 
that 60 percent of respondents 
believed that video games helped 
them spend time with their 
friends. 

Junior Evan Dorta disagrees. 
He said that while he does not 
play many video games himself, 
one of his suitemates does, and 
although it is not a serious prob- 
lem, there are week - long peri- 
ods where the two don’t see each 
other. Still, Dorta doesn’t think it 
is anything to be worried about. 

“Let people do their own 
thing,” Dorta said. “Don’t take it 


Photo By Raina Jensen 
From left: Paul Garrity, Thomas Campbell, Peter Cernosia and James Hart play “Conflict Vietnam.” 


too far, don’t cut ties because you 
like to sit behind a TV screen for 
hours on end.” 

With Christmas approach- 
ing, a slew of new video games is 
being released, including “The 
Lord of the Rings: The Battle for 
Middle Earth,” “Madden NFL 
2005” and “Halo 2.” 

Jacinta Jasko, a public rela- 
tions person for Microsoft, said 
the original “Halo” sold more 
than 5 million copies worldwide, 
and the sequel already has more 
than 1.5 million pre-orders in the 
United States alone. 

“When ‘Halo’ came out, my 
friends started complaining,” 
Smith said. “My girlfriend threat- 
ened to send back the Xbox she 
got me for Christmas. I had to 
hide the fact I was playing. When 
‘Halo 2’ comes out it’s going to 
be a lot like that.” 













WANTED 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 





The Defender is looking for a self-moti- 
vated student to become its advertising 
manager in the spring. Duties include: 


* Soliciting advertisers 


* Billing and light bookkeeping 









Pay is 15 percent commission on everything 
you sell, plus 15 percent on national accounts 
that require no sales. 


MAKE MONEY AND BUILD YOUR RESUME 


Send a brief letter of interest with relevant 
experience (business/accounting classes) to: 


Paul Beique, Defender adviser, pbeique@smevt.edu 
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NICU: Fire and Rescue acquire two new ambulances 


Continued from Page 1 

and an oxygen supply to infants. 
It is also equipped with a large 
tank of compressed air, liquid 
oxygen and a seating arrange- 
ment that is conducive to the 
crew, Soons said. 

“It’s a great outreach for the 
squad, the ability to bring these 
kids up here,” Soons said. “It’s 
nice to be a part of this effort. 
Hospitals see improvement of the 
mortality rate, and more babies 
have the chance to survive 
because of this.” 

The squad is proud to have 
added such an important vehicle 
to its fleet. The two regular 
ambulances, nearly identical in 
appearance, respond to local calls 
on St. Michael’s campus and are 
the primary rescue squad for 
Winooski, Williston, St. George 
and Hinesburg. 

Until a year-and-a-half ago, 
Fire and Rescue paid for the sup- 
plies it needed through fund rais- 

_ ing and money earned from trans- 
porting premature babies. The 
cost of maintenance on vehicles 
and supplies became too much 
for the squad because of the num- 
ber of people it served. 


In the 1970s, Fire and 
Rescue used a convert- 
ed hearse as a fire truck 
and now we have three 

ambulances, which 
shows how far Fire and 

Rescue has come. The 

towns that we serve 
have grown, and we’ve 
grown with them. 


— Andy Beaulieu 
senior 


Fire and Rescue now deals 
with expenses by billing the 
patients’ insurance companies, 
which it didn’t do in the past. The 
fund raising has amounted to $1 
million, which will go to the 
construction of a new Fire and 
Rescue station. With the help of 
family, friends and alumni, the 
squad hopes to break ground 
within a couple of weeks, 
Lindquist said. 


The newer trucks are 
smoother, more comfortable 
rides, Lindquist said. “They have 
more amenities. Previous trans- 
ports have been done in a 7- to 8- 
year-old truck with 120,000 
miles on it. The fleet was aging.” 

The old ambulance will be 
donated to a town in Honduras 
with the help of Mobilization of 
Volunteer Efforts international 
service trips being held in 


y. 
Inside Fire and Rescue’s new NICU ambulance, used for sick infants. 





January and May. 

In January, four student Fire 
and Rescue volunteers and one 
alumnus are going to Honduras to 
train people how to use it. 

In May, four students, along 
with six Fire and Rescue mem- 
bers, are going to conduct more 
ambulance training and teach 
first aid. Supplies for the ambu- 
lance were donated from squads 
in the area, such as Bristol and 


Essex Rescue. 

Four members of the 
Colchester and Middlebury 
Rotary clubs, who established 
contact with a Honduran town 
that was in dire need of an ambu- 
lance or fire truck, approached 
the Fire and Rescue squad about 
10 months ago with the idea. 

St. Michael’s agreed to 
donate its old ambulance, which 
needs replacing every two to 
three years because of high 
mileage. The four Rotary Club 
members drove the ambulance 28 
hours to Miami and shipped it 
from Florida to Honduras _ last 
week. 

Rescue Ist Lt. Andy Beau- 
lieu, a senior, has gone on seven 
NICU transport trips and noticed 
that first-years who are interested 
in joining the squad have always 
been impressed that the squad 
responds to calls off campus. 

“In the 1970s, Fire and 
Rescue used a converted hearse 
as a fire truck and now we have 
three ambulances, which shows 
how far Fire and Rescue has 
come,” Beaulieu said. “The 
towns that we serve have grown, 
and we’ve grown with them.” 


THEFT: Complacent students may become targets of campus theft 


Continued from Page 1 


by Security was most likely a 
local resident, not a student, only 
took food from her refrigerator 
and left. Berry said the thief stole 
chicken breasts, hamburger meat 
and cheese, approximately $35 
worth of food, from the refrigera- 
tor. 

The experience scared Berry 
and her roommates and they now 
make it a point to always lock 
their door and keep their win- 
dows shut, she said. 

With Thanksgiving and win- 
ter break approaching, students 
might lock their doors and pack 
their valuables for vacation. But 
theft and larceny are not commit- 
ted solely during the holiday sea- 
son. 

An average of 63 incidents 
of larceny or theft have been 
reported yearly on campus by St. 
Michael’s department of safety 
and security from 1992 to 2003. 
As of Oct. 29 51 incidents of lar- 
ceny or theft have been reported, 
27 of which have occurred at stu- 
dent residences and common 
areas. 

“Many of those (incidents) 
are crimes of opportunity,” said 
Director of Safety and Security 
Peter Soons. “People leave stuff 
around, they’ll leave their bike 
outside their townhouse, they go 
inside and come out and it’s 
gone. They leave their room 
unlocked and someone comes 
in.” 

Soons said theft in resi- 
dences can be avoided if students 
secure their belongings and don’t 
create the opportunity or tempta- 
tion for them to be stolen. 

Of the 27 theft incidents that 
have occurred in student resi- 
dences and common areas in 
2004, 15 have been in unsecured 
locations. 


2003 crime statistics 


Crimes per 100,000 inhabitants, according to the FBI: 


United States 3,588.4 
NewEngland 2,477.0 
Vermont 2,200.1 


“We don’t have an awful lot 
of that kind of crime” Soons said, 
“but it is disturbing when we see 
the number of thefts on campus 
from unsecured locations and 
unsecured properties. It suggests 
there is a level of complacency, 
that ‘it’s not going to happen to 
me,’ but it does. Perhaps in. some 
of those cases the person that 
commits the crime may not have 
done it had there not been an 
opportunity.” 

One external factor that may 
lead students into a false sense of 
security in their residences is the 
low crime rates in Vermont. The 
rate of property crime and larce- 
ny in Vermont is lower than the 
averages for the United States 
and New England, according to 
the FBI. 

“If we were in a place like 
Boston, things would be totally 
different. At my house I always 
lock my door when I go out,” 
said senior Mike Moran. 

“’m not afraid of anyone 
stealing my stuff on campus,” 
said Eddie Wolfe, a senior living 
in the 200s Townhouses. Wolfe 
said potential thieves would be 
deterred from coming into his 
house because he knows most of 
his neighbors and there is always 
someone home. 

“T don’t think that anybody 
would break into our house,” 
Wolfe said. “It doesn’t scare me 
that people might come in and 
break stuff or take anything.” 








2,414.5 
1,756.7 
1,618.0 


“T don’t feel secure,” Berry 
said. “I wish the deadbolt (on the 
front door) worked cause we 
would use them. Otherwise peo- 
ple could just get in with a credit 
card.” 

Although some townhouse 
doors come with a deadbolt on 
the main door, students are not 
given keys to lock them and they 
are only locked during vacations, 
Soons said. 

Campus locksmith Bill 
Dumas said there would be no 
added benefit for students to be 
able to deadbolt their doors any- 
how. 

“The locks we have are the 
best on the market ... they’re 
strong locks,” Dumas said. “If 
(students) are not using the regu- 
lar doorknob locks, they probably 
won’t use the deadbolt, either.” 

But even with the strongest 
locks imaginable, “no door will 
stop somebody who wants to get 
in,” Dumas said. 

“I don’t care if you deadbolt 
the doors,” sophomore Danielle 
Stevenson said. “Somebody can 
get in if they really want to. No 
matter what precautions you take, 
if they’re going to get in, they’re 
going to get in.” 

Soons suggests that there are 
precautions to take to avoid 
becoming a victim of campus 
theft. 

“If you have valuable prop- 
erty, it should be insured. We 
don’t encourage people to leave a 


lot of valuables behind over 
Christmas break,” he said. 
“Don’t allow people into your 
residence hall that you don’t 
know. Take it upon yourself to 
question them.” 

Security may provide a pres- 
ence and a deterrent to potential 
thieves, but it’s up to students to 
make sure they don’t create 
opportunities or temptation for 
theft to happen, Soons said. 
Students should secure their 
belongings, use the locks they’ve 
been issued and not prop doors 
open, he said. 

“You’re responsible for your 
house, if it’s locked or not,” soph- 
omore Craig Ahern said. Ahern 
and his roommates keep a televi- 
sion, microwave and refrigerator 
in their Townhouse 400s living 
room. “Even with all the party- 
ing and people wandering 
around, it’s never been a prob- 
lem,” Ahern said. “There are 
people around to notice someone 


just wandering in.” 

“T think most of our concerns 
in this house have been just on 
weekends,” said sophomore 
Allison Morse, a 400s 
Townhouse resident. “We know 
people get drunk and do stupid 
things and might steal stuff.” But 
Morse also views residence secu- 
rity as a “personal responsibili- 

“If someone’s house got bro- 
ken into, like the window was 
broken and the door got broken 
into, the place was secure and no 
one noticed ... that would really 
make me worry a little bit more,” 
said senior Colby Mitchell, a 
200s Townhouse resident. 

Mitchell said he doesn’t 
worry about campus _ theft 
because he even if he takes every 
necessary precaution, he doesn’t 
know if theft can be avoided. 


Thanksgiving % Gift-giving 


City Market has 


all the ingredients... 


FoR your home-cooked 
meaLs with famiLy ¢ faiends 


or tasty and sensual 
hoLiday gifts: 


Soaps ¢ 
Lotions, 
ae 
specialty ¢ 
foods, 
€ More. 
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Your Community-Owned Grocery Store 
82 South Winooski Avenue, Burlington 
www.citymarket.coop * 802-863-3659 
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Editorial 
Lock it or lose it 


I am confident we can agree that Vermont is a relatively 
safe place, and so is the St. Michael’s campus. For this reason, 
students at St. Michael's have no qualms about leaving their 
doors unlocked while they are out. 

Day or night around campus, any given dorm, apartment or 
townhouse door is unlocked. In a way, this trend is a good sign 
— students here feel safe and secure. At the same time, leaving 
doors open leads to theft and vandalism, which can quickly turn 
a trusting community into a hostile environment. 

What is of most concern is that many students leave their 
dorm room or house doors unlocked all day and even through- 
out the night. During the day, particularly while students are at 
class, laptops, cash, bikes, DVDs, and even completed home- 
work are valuables, just lying around for anyone to take. 
Students might not even notice for days or weeks that some- 
thing was taken from them. After a long period of time has 
elapsed, the chance of getting the stolen item back is minimal. 

Even more dangerous is leaving doors unlocked at night, 
whether you are in the room or not. Not only is it possible for 
St. Michael’s students to create drunken chaos, but people from 
other schools in the area, or even people from the local com- 
munity, can come onto campus and eee themselves with 
your property. 

Often students think that theft won’t happel to them. The 
fact is, theft can happen to anyone, and not only can cash or 
household items be stolen, but your identity can, too. Leaving 
credit cards, check books or your driver’s license lying around 
on a Friday night can lead to disaster. 

Theft and the opportunity for theft around campus can be 
cut down dramatically by simply locking the door as you leave. 
It doesn't take much effort. Sure, students don’t want to carry 
their keys, but considering the loads of other bags, books and 
papers we lug around everywhere with us, a key seems minus- 
cule. Are you afraid of losing it? Zip it in your pocket, duct 


tape it to your chest, wear it ’80s style as an earring, but please 


use your key. Locking your door will save you headaches and 
money — and keep your pesky neighbor out of your fridge. 
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Amanda Blaszyk, 
Managing Editor 


Contact The Defender 
SMC BOX 275 


defender @smcvt.edu 





The Defender Mission Statement 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run news- 
paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profes- 
sionally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of stu- 
dents in the community. 

The decisions we make with regard to content and style are 
our own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing 
and entertaining our readers. 

We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage our 
readers to express their views at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to 
articles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. 
The Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will 
be edited only for grammar, spelling and good taste. 


OPINION 
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Madness on the court 


oa , Junior, Brian Barrett goes up for a rebound while being blocked by Zaf praia ) Sree 
isd aaune (left), senior associate athletic director, and Seth Cole, sports information director. ee 
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and Michael Hill, 50-16, at 3-on-3 MidKnight Madness basketball on Friday Nov. 5. 


Earth to Democrats: Canada 
is not the Eden that Bush-bashers 
think it is. No nectar or manna 
from heaven await America’s 
politically “disenfranchised,” 
only brutally cold winters, Bryan 
‘Adams music and the political 
clout of Luxembourg — the song 
“Blame Canada” from the “South 
Park” movie was surely not nom- 
inated for an Oscar based on its 
satire alone. 

The Canadian government 
has pre-empted a possible exodus 
of U.S. left-wingers by saying the 
wait to get into the country could 
take more than a year, and 
becoming a full citizen could 
take three, according to a Reuters 
article. Anywhere from 600,000 
to 1 million Americans live in 
Canada. 

Yet loose talk of moving to 
Canada still might hold appeal 
for some Americans. Canada has 
better health care and is not the 
tyrannosaur of world politics, 
right? 

Not exactly. According to 
Reuters, American emigration to 
Canada is decreasing as a result 
of Canada’s socialist health care 
system, which is plagued by long 
waiting times for many surgeries 
and treatments, along with high 
tax rates. 


Americans heading 
to hockeyland in 
response to the 
election result are 
cowards and 


defeatists. 
99 
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More important, though, 
Americans heading to hockey- 
land in response to the election’s 
result are cowards and defeatists. 
America was built upon patriots 
making sacrifices for the better- 
ment of the country. Folding 
when the chips are down is a self- 
ish, worthless act. Giving up on 
America and its political process 
by moving away is just plain 
whiny — it’s a 50-50 shot; some- 
body is going to lose. 

Instead of quitting, 
Democrats and other dissatisfied 
Americans should double their 
efforts to make their voices heard 
to the governmental powers that 
be. Part of the reason George W. 
Bush won is the Republican 
Party was better able to motivate 
its supporters to go vote. 
Democrats should begin getting 
the ball rolling for the 2006 con- 





K Canada isn’t the promised land 


gressional elections and build up 
momentum for the 2008 presi- 
dential election. : 

America is divided on many 
issues, but the Republican major- 
ity needs a united counterweight 
to right-wing ideals. Although 
political races will always have 
one winner by definition, the 
loser’s messages are translated 
into the political process — every 
president must reach out on many 


issues to the other half of the 


country that did not vote for him, 
as well as to the members of the 
minority party in Congress. 


Bush’s victory is not a rubber 


stamp approving every policy 
idea he has. 

Differences still exist, even 
within Bush’s own party, and 
Democrats can play an important 
role in ironing out the kinks. Both 
parties still have plenty of work 
to be done in the next four years; 
Democrats need to be a part of it 
here, not sipping LaBatt Blues 
and shivering by a fireplace in 
the Great White North. 


The Lantern 
Ohio State University 
Via U-Wire 
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Simpson slip-up 
is no big surprise 


By John Barrett 
University Daily Kansan 
(U. Kansas) 


So, Ashlee Simpson was 
caught lip-synching. Is. anyone 
even surprised? 

Simpson was set to perform 
on NBC’s Nov. 23 episode of 
“Saturday Night Live.” A techni- 
cal miscue caused what was 
unmistakably a tape of her voice 
to begin playing before she was 
ready to lip-sync to it. 

A visibly confused and 
embarrassed Simpson then 
favored the crowd with an unusu- 
al dance routine before bolting 
from the stage. Everyone from 
the crowd in attendance to a visi- 
ble SNL producer mouthing “Oh, 
my God” in the background were 
completely shocked at the inci- 
dent. 

In an interview with a Los 
Angeles-area radio station, her 
manager-father, Joe Simpson, 
insisted that the tape everyone 
heard was merely a vocal-guide 
Simpson needed to use due to a 
particularly bad case of acid 
reflux disease that had caused her 
vocal cords to swell. Besides, he 
reasoned, all performers use 
these so-called vocal guides, 
from Celine ondown, = 


; sdbeb sti Mouctuos 
As a musi¢ lover, I was more — 


offended by this vulgar display of 
deceit than that of Janet 
Jackson’s famous Super Bowl 
mishap that devastated the coun- 
try and corrupted the nation's 
youth. 

Apparently, I was not the 
only one. There are already sev- 
eral very amusing Internet sites 
dedicated to the lip-syncing fias- 
co, and even the message boards 
at Ashlee’s own Web site are still 
not functioning. Betrayed fans 
caused traffic far too great for the 
site to handle, as angry messages 
directed to Simpson numbered in 
the thousands. 

Unfortunately for the ears of 
the nation that has blessed the 
world with jazz, blues, and good 
old rock and roll, this is only one 
symptom of a much bigger prob- 
lem concerning the recording 


THE CourRT THAT 
GAVE BUSH LIS 
FIRST TERM... 


industry. Recording companies 
today award rides straight to the 
top of the charts to those who 
possess a certain look that will 
sell the greatest number of 
albums, not to individuals who 
are the most talented. Because 
the same small groups of people 
and companies own all the facets 
of production and distribution, 
they essentially decide who and 
what is going to be popular. 

Except for some of the more 
underground music scenes, gone 
are the days when artists slowly 
built up a fan base through hard 
work and effort, playing in 
smoky bars and opening for more 
successful musicians. 

Instead, record companies 
carefully craft and market an 
image of pseudo-sexuality, slap it 
in heavy rotation on all 1,000 of 
their radio stations, and then rake 
in the profits. Since when are 
Paris Hilton and Hillary Duff 
musicians? 

After all the tweaking that 
goes into those vocals, anyone 


‘can sound decent. Just as Ashlee 


Simpson so flawlessly demon- 
strated on national television, the 
actual music is really the least 
important aspect of the entire 
product. In a scene dominated by 


Sie BO iy aa a a 
tions Of imitations, it’s not aston- 


ishing to see deception of this 
type from any of the Top 40 radio 
artists. 

However, performers can’t 
do this to their fans. It’s not what 
the people paid for, and it isn’t 
fair to charge $50 to listen to a 
cassette tape at a concert. The 
only thing missing from these 
types of concerts is the album 
packaging that drives the price of 
albums up to $22. 

For now, it’s the record com- 
panies that decide what is going 
to be popular. They are in control 
of the airwaves, and their profit- 
driven formulaic approach to 
music is damaging an important 
and enjoyable part of the human 
experience. This is something 
that needs to change. 

— U-Wire 
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Implications of Tuesday 


By Robert Schneider 
The Daily Iowan 
(University of Iowa) 


The history books will cer- 
tainly have their hands full 
weaving together the mosaic of 
themes that contributed to 
George W. Bush’s victory last 
week. For the first time since his 
father’s win 16 years ago, a 
president won a majority, not 
just a plurality;-of the votes cast. 


“This was not a squeaker, as in 


2000, but a firm victory, as 
evinced by both the popular 
vote and Electoral College. As 
with every election winner, 
there is a loser, but in this elec- 
tion season, there are numerous 
losers. The massive amount of 
political capital gambled by var- 
ious members of the left has 
been swiftly collected, and it 
will be a long time, if ever, 
before these parties earn it back. 

The media have now begun 
to shift from Old to New. Once 
compelled to blindly trust the 
monolithic giants of news dis- 
semination, Americans now 
have a bounty of outlets vying 
for their attention. Finally, after 
years of Old Media dominance, 
there are choices in the news 
spectrum that eclipse the old 
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continuum of liberal (New York 
Times) to moderately liberal 
(CNN). 

The political bias of the 
mainstream media, as I cata- 
logued in an early discussion on 
this page, was never more aptly 
demonstrated than in the now- 
infamous CBS Memogate scan- 
dal. Ten years ago, the Old 
Media could have foisted a 
story of this spurious nature 


upon an unwitting public, but, 


with the advent of the blogos- 
phere, those days are over. And 
not only has the reign of the 
mainstream media been relegat- 
ed to history’s trash bin, their 
credibility has been shattered as 
well, thanks to Mary Mapes and 
her attempted collusion with the 
Kerry campaign. Old Media, 
perhaps more than any other 
entity, are the biggest losers of 
this election. 

We have also witnessed the 
spectacular failure of the 
celebrity left’s ability to effect 
political change. The ostensibly 
nonpartisan Vote or Die cam- 
paign, run by P. Diddy, was the 
baby of MTV network execs, 
not to mention the sycophantic 
VJs who gushed over the rapper 
at each of his numerous appear- 
ances on the network. MTV 
dusted off its own tired initia- 
tive, Rock the Vote, dutifully 
dragging it out of the closet for 
yet another go-round. 
Laughably granted tax-exempt 
status as a nonpartisan organiza- 
tion, Rock the Vote managed to 
lower the political discourse 
further than the plunging neck- 
line on a Christina Aguilera 
shirt by propounding the 
unfounded rumor that Bush 
planned to reinstate the draft if 
re-elected. But these efforts, 
like the heads of the pop stars 
(who were, it became painfully 
apparent, chosen for their looks 
rather than their political acu- 
men) modeling the Vote-or-Die 
shirts, looked polished on the 
outside but were ultimately 
exposed as vacuous. The 
Associated Press reports that 


only one in seven voters was in 
the 18-29 age demographic — 
the very age group targeted by 
these organizations. 

It is redundant to note that 
another darling of the left, 
Michael Moore, has been ren- 
dered politically irrelevant as 
well. With a documentary that 
married loose facts with anti- 
Bush invective, with dema- 


-goguery that embraced the slick 


sheen of sensationalism over 
inspired discussion, with ubiq- 
uitous media coverage that was 
fawning rather than critical — 
with all of these factors working 
in his favor, Moore was still 
unable to prevent a Bush re- 
election. 

We should all be glad that 
voters were able to parcel out 
the facts from his half-truths. I 
would argue that Moore’s alle- 
giance is not to John Kerry or to 
the Democrats or even to a set 
of firm convictions, but rather 
to himself, to fostering. the 
brand name he has, in our 
celebrity-rotten culture. Merely 
content to facilely stir the caul- 
dron, he never bothers to 
answer the questions he pur- 
ports, in his own disingenuous 
way, to ask. With a prodigious 
appetite for attention (and, as 
his physique suggests, dough- 
nuts), I expect he will be back, 
but for now we can all savor his 
defeat. 

It owas a _ decisive 
Republican victory: the presi- 
dency, gains in both houses of 
Congress, and gubernatorial 
positions firmly tilting conser- 
vative. But just as importantly, 
it was a loss for the fringe left, 
who hijacked the party of 
Kennedy and turned it into the 
party of George Soros and 


Moore. Let’s hope, for 
America’s _ sake, that the 
Democrats understand _ this 


rebuke for what it is and began 
eschewing the tactics and per- 
sonalities that brought it upon 
them. 

— U-Wire 
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Students headed to local polls Nov. 


By Graham Jesmer 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s College vans 
leave campus every day carrying 
students to one activity or anoth- 
er, from sporting events to 
MOVE projects. On Nov. 2, how- 
ever, those vans were taking stu- 
dents to cast their ballots in this 
year’s elections. 4 

The vans left campus and 
began a journey to Colchester 
High School, packed full of stu- 
dents eager to cast their votes. 
During the ride through the wind- 
ing Chittenden County roads, the 
students discussed the election 
and their choices for president, 
most leaning toward Sen. John 
Kerry, D-Mass. 

_ On arrival, the polling place 
was packed with people and cars. 
Students from the high school 
were directing traffic to ensure 
safe entry and exit for all voters. 

“There have been a lot more 
people voting this year in gener- 
al,” said Paul Beane, a polling 
volunteer from Colchester. “It’s 
been busy all day long. Not over- 
ly crowded, just a steady stream.” 

Colchester Town Clerk 
Karen Richard was glad to see 
the students. “I think people 
should go to a polling place to 
cast their vote, so that it mini- 
mizes the possibility of making 
an error in voting,” Richard said. 


“This year we have seen more 
young voters than we have in the 
last few years. I think it’s because 
there’s a presidential race this 
year, and that has obviously been 
getting a lot of press.” 

Richard said she was pleased 
to see the van rides. “It’s great 
because it gives students a way to 
get here. And it assures that they 
will get to the right polling 
place,” she said. 

Senior JP Isabelle organized 
the trip on behalf of the St. 
Michael’s Political Science Club. 
“We registered people on campus 
and many don’t have cars, so we 
thought we would give them a 
way to get here and back safely,” 
he said. 

The Colchester Town 
Clerk’s Office said 507 St. 
Michael’s students are registered 
to vote in the town and estimated 
a turnout of about 200 in this 
year’s election. While the number 
of students voting might have 
appeared small in comparison to 
the number registered, Richard 
said it was a ‘good percentage. 
She also said the number of reg- 
istered studentes might be inflat- 
ed due to students’ leaving school 
and not being taken off the roll. 

First-year polling volunteer 
Al Healy said he was surprised 
by the number of young voters. “I 
guess the presidential election 
must have gotten them excited. 
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It’s really a great thing,” he said. 

The students said they appre- 
ciated the rides, too. 

“I came to vote because | 
want change,” said Colleen 
Macomber, a first-year from 
Rhode Island. Macomber and fel- 
low first-year Kristin Bent from 
Massachusetts said they regis- 
tered to vote in Vermont because 
they missed the deadlines at 
home but still wanted to do their 
part. 

“I don’t know much about 
Vermont politics, but I felt it was 


my obligation to vote in the 


national races this year,” Bent 
said. 

Junior Brian Gonzalez 
agreed. “This year’s presidential 
election was pivotal because of 
the war and other issues which 
will effect the future of our lives 
and our country. I wanted to vote 
here so that I-could cast my ballot 
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Colchester residents cast their votes at Colchester High School on Election Day. 





St. Michael’s junior Brian Gonzalez after putting his ballot into the box. 


personally and experience the 
whole voting process,” he said. 
The vans took two trips to 
the Colchester polling place. The 
first trip consisted of a full van of 
12 people and the second includ- 
ed another full van and a full car 


load driven by Isabelle. 

“I would definitely label this 
a success. We got people out to 
vote, and that’s what matters,” 
Isabelle said. 
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Protecting voters in the city of brotherly love 
St. Michael's student volunteers at Philadelphia polling place on Election Day 


By Ellie Hedden 
Guest Columnist 


It’s 3 a.m. on Election Day 
and a bus full of sleepy-eyed vol- 
unteers bounces through - the 
empty streets-of Washington, 
D.C. At the front of the bus, the 
Election Protection team leaders, 
Michelle and Jane, greet us with 
an early morning review session 
of what we will be doing. They 
pass out pamphlets, sign-in 
sheets and rattle off phone num- 
bers as if they were reading from 
the Yellow Pages. It’s a flood of 
information and it’s much too 
early in the morning to try to 
understand. Jane looks around 
the bus, finished with her speech. 
“Sweet dreams, everyone,” she 
said. “See you in Philadelphia.” 

Part of my decision to spend 
a semester in Washington was the 
fact that I would be in the 
nation’s capital on Election Day. 
Instead, I spent the day on the 
streets of West Philadelphia as a 
volunteer poll monitor for a non- 
partisan group called Election 
~ Protection. 

Election Protection was 
founded after the voting debacle 
in the 2000 presidential election. 
During our training, we were told 
horror stories of the last presiden- 
_ tial election — minorities’ being 
told they could not vote if they 
had outstanding parking tickets 
or unpaid utility bills, people 
being told the election was going 
to be held on a different day — 
which all caused voter disenfran- 
chisement. 

Our mission was to make 
sure no voters were misled, 
turned away from the polls with- 
out a valid reason, or intimidated 
by partisans as they went to vote. 
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Junior Ellie Hedden volunteering at a polling place in Philadelphia. 


The Election Protection volun- 
teers, mostly lawyers and law 
students, stood outside the 
polling areas all day, talking to 
voters as they came and went, 
making sure things ran smoothly. 
If voters were turned away, we 
had to make sure the reason was 
legitimate. We stood the required 
10 feet away from polling place 
entrances, handing out fliers that 
read “YOU HAVE THE RIGHT 
TO VOTE” in big, bold, letters, 
with a copy of the Voter’s Bill of 
Rights on the back. As voters 
walked by, I gave them a flier, a 
big smile and a cheerful greeting. 
As Election Protection vol- 
unteers, we were not alone out- 
side the polling areas. At the first 
polling place there were also 
groups from Lawyers for Kerry 
and the Democratic National 
Committee. There were also two 
men dressed in suits who refused 
to tell us what group they were 
affiliated with. We kept a close 
eye on them as they spoke to vot- 
ers going in and out of the polls. 
When the traffic in and out 
of the polling place was slow, it 


seemed like there were more 
lawyers and volunteers than vot- 
ers. Part of me felt ashamed that 
there is a need for groups like 
Election Protection. Why does 
such blatant discrimination exist? 
How can the right to vote be so 
easily jeopardized? But it was 
these same questions that made 
me volunteer on Election Day. 

“T had this terrible feeling of 


hopelessness,” said Joanna 
Baden-Mayer, a 26-year-old 
newly licensed lawyer from 


Washington, whom I worked 
with for most of the morning. 
“Last time there were 4 million 
disenfranchised voters — people 
who were turned away, purged 
from the rolls for no reason at all. 
Four million people in an election 
that was decided by 500 votes. 
The thought that something like 
that could happen again, it just 
terrifies me.” 

All the Election Protection 
volunteers I spoke to — myself in- 
cluded — shared Joanna’s feel- 
ings. “I had to do something, any- 
thing, to make sure votes were 
counted this time,” she said. 


There were no major prob- 
lems at either of the polling 
places where I worked. The most 
common issue was voters’ show- 
ing up at the wrong polling loca- 
tion or not knowing where their 
polling place was, a problem that 
could be quickly resolved with a 
phone call to the Election 
Protection hot line. With no 
major atrocities, I felt we made a 
difference by helping people to 
vote. 

The best part of the day was 
seeing an amazingly enthusiastic 
voter turnout. 

“It’s finally happening,” said 
Fulton Jennings, 84, an active 
member of his West Philadelphia 
community who spent most of 
the day outside the polling area, 
talking to friends as they came to 
vote. “I’ve never been here and 
have had to wait in line. And | 
don’t mind a line at a voting 
booth. It’s a good sign.” 

At one point, a school bus 
drove by and the kids were all 
hanging out of the windows 
chanting “Kerry! Kerry!” I later 
learned that the third Ward of 
Philadelphia has 12,000 regis- 


- tered Democrats and only 500 


registered Republicans. The 
breakdown for the rest of 
Philadelphia is basically the 
same. I spent the entire day in 
such an enthusiastically Demo- 
cratic city that for a few hours, I 
forgot Pennsylvania was a swing 
state. I forgot the nation was so 
divided. 

Once the polls closed at 8 
p.m., the volunteers made their 
way back to Election Protection 
headquarters and boarded the bus 
to head back to Washington. That 
is when reality hit us again. For 
the next two-and-a-half hours | 


listened to NPR, drifting in an out 
of sleep as the election results 
came in. 

I thought about all of the 
people I had met that day. The 
first-time voters who had been 
convinced to vote by P. Diddy’s 
Vote or Die campaign, the other 
volunteers who were so passion- 
ate about protecting the right to 
vote and the elderly like Fulton 
Jennings, who dedicated his vote 
to his grandchildren. 

The Democrats of Penn- 
sylvania won the battle but lost 
the war. I can only hope that after 
witnessing the excitement and 
beauty of democracy in action in 
their own neighborhoods, they 
will all realize that this battle was 
worth fighting even though their 
candidate lost. 

Nothing was wasted in this 
election. The system worked as it 
was meant to work. One of the 
candidates had to lose. Without 
the enthusiasm, the record voter 
turnouts and the passion so many 
people in this country felt about 
this election, it wouldn’t have 
been the same. I volunteered to 
be a nonpartisan poll monitor, to 
protect people’s right to vote, and 
that is what I did. 

Election Day wasn’t about 
one candidate winning, it was 
about choosing a candidate. It 
was about the process. It was 
about going out and voting, and 
that is what Americans did. As 
citizens in a democracy, there is 
nothing else we can ask for. 


Ellie Hedden is a junior journal- 
ism major. Contact her at 
ehedden@smcvt.edu. 








Blue states still struggling to accept election results 


emocrats all across the 
country are not giving up 
hope that once all the 


provisional ballots are counted in 
Ohio a miracle will occur and 
John Kerry will be named presi- 
dent-elect of the United States. 
This represents the first stage of 
grief: denial. Some have moved 
on to feelings of anger and then 
depression, but none have begun 
the stage of acceptance. 

The 2004 presidential elec- 
tion proved to be a life-changing 
event to many people involved. | 
look around at my fellow St. 
Michael’s students and see faces 
of people who, along with 
myself, invested so much time 
and emotion into getting the 
Kerry-Edwards ticket elected. 
Whether it was making the trip to 
New Hampshire to canvass, mak- 
ing phone calls to potential voters 
or desperately arguing why John 
Kerry is the better candidate to a 
Bush supporter here on campus, 
so many of us had an emotional 
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connection to this election. 

Now, a week after Election 
Day, I have passed through the 
stage of denial, yelled during the 


eree teeen ee reese ai) stage of 
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sit waiting 
for accept- 
ance. This 
final stage, 
which is the 


most impor- 
Stefanie tant in the 
lennaco eyes of psy- 
chologists, 


is one I believe I will never reach. 

As I watched John Kerry 
stand at Faneuil Hall giving his 
concession speech, so many emo- 
tions ran through my head, but 
the most dominant was fear. 

I am afraid President Bush 
will use his new “mandate” to 
continue pushing a conservative 


.agenda that will increase the 


influence of pee in govern- 
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ment policy making. 

During his first four years, 
Bush increased funding for and 
expanded faith-based programs, 
which allocated more tax dollars 
to religiously based charities. 
This was the first step toward 
using religion to influence the 
American public. These charities 
work with disadvantaged mem- 
bers of the community and have 
been successful in providing sup- 
port and resources to those in 
need. However, American tax 
dollars should not be given to 
organizations that provide impor- 
tant services while attempting to 
convert these community mem- 
bers to their religion at the same 
time. 

I am also fearful the presi- 
dent will see his increased major- 
ity of both chambers of Congress 
as permission to push a totally 
conservative agenda. It is predict- 
ed that up to three Supreme Court 
seats will be vacant during 
Bush’s next four years, which 
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means he has the power to 
appoint justicies of his choice. 

After the inauguration in 
January, the system of checks and 
balances will become extremely 
limited, if not completely absent, 
because of the Republicans’ 
majority in the Senate. Therefore, 
the president has the power to 
push anti-abortion justices 
through the system with little or 
no opposition. If Roe vs. Wade is 
in jeopardy, then what other free- 
doms may also be on the verge of 
disappearing? 

I am afraid my right to 
choose will be taken away. I am 
afraid my generation will be 
faced with a military draft. | am 
afraid America will continue to 
sit back and watch as 8,000 peo- 
ple die each day from AIDS. I am 
afraid global hatred toward 
America will grow so rapidly that 
we are put in danger. I am afraid 
the needs of my middle-class 
family will be pushed aside 
because we are not part of the 
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elite. | am afraid my freedom of 
speech will continue to be limited 
by expansions to the Patriot Act. | 
am afraid actions taken over the 
next four years will diminish the 
powerful love and pride I have 
for this amazing country I call 
home. 

As John Kerry said, together 
let’s move from a country of red 
and blue states toward a country 
of red, white and blue states. | 
truly hope President Bush will 
surprise me by working to unify 
an already divided country over 
the next four years. Even with 
that, the day | completely accept 
the defeat of John Kerry is still in 
the distant future. 


Stefanie Iennaco is the chair- 
woman of the College Dem- 
ocrats. Contact her at siennaco 
@smcvt.edu.. 























CAMPUS SPEAKS 


Who is your celebrity crush 
and why? 


“Matthew McConaughey- 
he is real cute.” 


Mary Bullis, 'O7 


“Katie Holmes - she is 
classy, wicked cool and 
hot.” 





Eric Alaimo, ’'06 


“Beyonce - she is booty- 
licious.” 


BJ Robertson, '06 


“Derek Jeter, because he 
is a Yankee.” 


Alyson Florek, ‘05 





“Kelly Ripa because she is 
a fox.” 


Tim Maguire, ’06 





“Brooke Burke - she is 
unbelieveable in every 
way.” 


Ryan Maloney, 'O7 





“Mark Wahlberg - he is 
really hot and has a beau- 
tiful body and is from 
Massachusetts.” 





Holly Reeves, '06 


“ Angelina Jolie - she’s 
got nice lips.” 


Zania Campos, ’05 
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Women’s Center opens its 
doors at 26 College Parkway 


By Jessie Palatucci 
Staff Writer 


The lights at the Women’s 
Center shone into the chilly 
October night. The door, propped 
open welcoming all St. Mi- 
chael’s College students to the 
cozy house, was framed with 
decorative cob webs and carved 
pumpkins. Inside, each room fea- 
tured a wide array of activities 
and a variety of students. 

In the multipurpose room of 
the Women’s Center, a Japanese 
student was bobbing for apples 
for the first time. Upstairs in the 
haunted room, two women 
screamed and ran out into the hall 
where their terror quickly gave 
way to laughter. Guest of all 
ages, sexes and races bundled up 
against the cold night and joined 
the celebration. 

This haunted house was just 


-one of the many activities the 


Women’s Center has featured this 
semester to welcome St. 
Michael’s students to its new 
location. The center, formerly 
located on the second floor of the 


 Alliot Student Center, has moved 


to a house at 26 College Parkway, 
near the parking lot at the Tarrant 
Recreational Center 

The new space includes two 
multipurpose rooms, a small 
comfort room, a kitchen office 
space. The new setting has pro- 
vided the staff with an opportu- 
nity to offer programs that previ- 
ously would not have been possi- 
ble said Kim Swartz, director of 
the Women’s Center. 

“T think it definitely expands 
our programming possibilities,” 
Swartz said. “I think it is a won- 
derful space. I hope it will be an 
inclusive, safe space we can 
share with the wider campus.” 

In conjunction with the 
political science club, the Wo- 
men’s Center invited former 
Vermont Goy. Madeleine Kunin 
to speak about women in leader- 
ship positions. The Women’s 
Center has hosted discussions 
with Campus Ministry on 
women’s spirituality. The center 
has also let resident assistants use 
the center to hold floor meetings. 

On Oct. 21, when two teen- 
age girls who were former Bang- 
ladeshi garment workers came to 
speak at the McCarthy Recital 
Hall, the center provided a space 
for further discussion and learn- 
ing. 

“We were able to invite the 
speakers here and we hosted a 
nice dinner with some students,” 
Swartz said. “A group of 25 peo- 
ple came together. It was an 
opportunity for them to get to 
know the women from Bang- 
ladesh in a more personal way.” 

For sophomore Alissa Ganje, 
who began working at the center 
this year, it was opportunities like 
meeting with the Bangladeshi 
workers that attracted her to the 
Women’s Center. 

“Tt was really neat just to be 
able to talk to them and have a 
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The Women’s Center, now at 26 College Parkway, has many activities 


planned for this year. 


meal with these really interesting 
women, Ganje said. “It was a 
great experience that I don’t think 
I would have been able to have if 
I wasn’t involved here.” 
According to Swartz, the 
move to the new location began 
over the summer, but picked up 
in late August, with most of the 
work being done within a short 
period of time. Besides unpack- 
ing, the staff ’s work has included 
cleaning, organizing and_ paint- 
ing. Fortunately, the center has 
seen an outpouring of support 
from the community, particularly 
from faculty on campus. 
“Many of the things you see 
in the house have been donated to 
us by people who work at St. 


Michael’s. We set up a wish list 


and sent it out to campus employ- 
ees,” Swartz said. “We’re very 
grateful for everything from the 
plants you see, to the furniture, to 
the dishes in the kitchen.” 

The Women’s Center was 
officially established in Nov- 
ember 2000. According to Janet 
Sheeran, the provost and vice 
president of Academic Affairs, 
the program’s mission was to 
address the society-wide prob- 
lems of women, including wages 
inequities, stereotyping and 


abuse, while also building on the 
strengths of the men and women 
at St. Michael’s. 

As a member of the pres- 
ident’s Cabinet, Sheeran helped 
ratify the center’s application for 
its present home, a move she 
views as very fortunate. 

“The center was temporarily 
assigned to a room in Alliot, 
although we were aware that. 
there was not sufficient space to — 
achieve the variety of activities 
the center envisioned,” Sheeran 
wrote in an e-mail. “The new 


center is fulfilling a variety of 


needs on campus and is keeping 
an outward view toward 
women’s issues in the state and 
country.” 

For Ganje, however, the 
most important result of the 
move is not the chance it has pro- 
vided the center to reach out to 
the state and elsewhere, but its 
new ability to take in and accept 
the students on campus. oe 

“It’s so welcoming and com- 
fortable,” she said. “It’s like 
we've found our little niche in 
the St. Michael’s community.” 


Spring Break 2005 | 


Travel with STS, America’s #1 
Student Tour Operator to 
Jamaica, Cancun, Acapulco, 


Bahamas and Florida. 


Now hiring on-campus reps. 
Call for group discounts. 
Information/Reservations 
1-800-648-4849 or 
www:ststravel.com 
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Senior Caroline Larkin studies on the main floor of the Durick Library on Nov. 3. 


Good technique helps 
in final exam preparation 


By Thato Ratsebe 
Staff Writer 


Studying for exams, writing 
essays and dealing with stress are 
some of the obstacles that college 
students face. Students at St. 
Michael’s College have devel- 
oped specific techniques to get 
past these obstacles. 

“J always prepare myself for 
the upcoming week by keeping 
my schedule in the computer,” 
said junior Julie Amidon. Her 
organization helps her manage 
school work and avoid stress dur- 
ing exams. 

“T prepare well ahead of 
time. I study right before going to 
bed, when I wake up I can still 
remember a lot of data,” she said. 
One other thing Amidon does is 
to write down things on the paper 
and read them as frequently as 
she can. 

“Writing it down helps me 
store data in my mind, and I say 
things over and over so I can 
remember them,” Amidon said. 

Associating words with 
something. else also helps 
Amidon retain information. She 
learned her study technique 
through experience. Amidon lis- 
tens to professors and highlights 
key points that are likely to be 
included in the exam. “Keeping 
your notebook organized is key,” 
she said. 

Ezra Maurer, a graduate stu- 
dent and resident director study- 
ing clinical psychology, uses a 
similar study technique. 

_ “Reading the material ahead 
once, and then reading it for the 
second time highlighting any- 
thing that helps me understand 
the topic works,” Maurer said. “I 
try to follow the logic of what 
(the authors) are saying, and how 
they support what they are say- 
ing.” Maurer spends three to five 
hours a day studying and roughly 
30 hours a week. 

First-year Brandon Beau- 
doin has a musical study aid. 
“When I have trouble remember- 


ing, I’ll think of the song I was 
listening to while studying and 
that helps me remember the 
information,” Beaudoin said. 

He hopes to get into medical 
school and specialize in dentistry. 
To study, he prefers notes rather 
than textbooks. Beaudoin also 
gets together with friends to quiz 
each other. He tries to beat stress 
by reviewing notes two nights 
before exams and the night 
before the exam he tries to relax. 
“Music helps me relax. I take 
breaks in between my studying 
and play my guitar,’ Beaudoin 
said. 

Professors try to help stu- 
dents manage their examination 
fever. 

“Tt is very important for under- 
graduates to have a certain mas- 
tery of data, facts and ideas. I can 
only assure that by giving 
exams,” said Jeffery Trumbower 
professor of religious studies. 

Trumbower’s exams almost 
always have essays that cater to 
students who do better with writ- 
ing than taking test. 

“These types of students see 
a question and think right there 
and use their material knowledge 
to answer exams,” he said. 
Trumbower tests students from 
class material and from what they 


have read and discussed. He uses 


study guides for 100- level cours- 
es. 

“Studying with other stu- 
dents is good as long as someone 
in the group is getting good 
grades,’ Trumbower said. 

Trumbower advises students 
not to divide questions among 
members of the study group. 

“Don’t divide questions 
amongst yourselves because you 
don’t know which question will 
appear on the exam. Instead 
study every question and discuss 
them as a group,” he said. 

He encourages students to 
keep up with work because “try- 
ing to cram the last minute does- 
n’t work.” 

David Landers, professor of 


sports psychology, doesn’t use 
tests in his class. Instead he has 
his students write papers and put 
together presentations. 

His advice. for students is to 
“go to class, use your resources 
and if you have any problems, get 
help.” He also encourages stu- 
dents to talk with professors if 
they have questions as well as to 
study in small discussion groups 
with other “serious students.” 

To help students with their 
hectic and overwhelming class 
schedule, the Student Resource 
Center runs workshops and asks 
resident assistants to hand out the 
“how to get good grades in col- 
lege” booklets. Donna Atwater, 
career development counselor at 
the Student Resource Center, 
said this booklet helps students in 
various ways, including time 
management and stress manage- 
ment. 

“Good time management 
varies from one class to another.” 
Atwater said. “For every one 
hour you spend in class, spend 
two hours studying.” 

Atwater is concerned about 
first year students. 

“First-year students think 
they can use their learned study 
skills from high school, but it 
doesn’t work.” 


Students resort to her office . 


only after receiving mid-semester 
warnings she said. She advises 
students to sleep eight to nine 
hours because “when you lose 
sleep there is more likelihood 
that you'll get sick. It takes longer 
to learn things when you are 
tired.” 

Atwater calls for students to 
make appointments and use her 
office because its never too later. 
To help students cope with their 
exams, she advises them to “eat 
well, get some exercise, and par- 
ticipate in an activity that makes 
you happy, something other than 
studying.” 


HOROSCOPES 


By Rebecca Brynga 


SCORPIO: (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) 

Being prepared can be both a good and a 
bad thing. Leave some space for excitement 
this week. 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 

People always say, “You can’t judge a book 
by its cover,” If this were true why would 
you consider judging people by their looks? 
So stop being superficial. 





CAPRICORN ( Dec. 22- Jan. 19) 

Do you really need a vacation? Or do you 
just need a more interesting assignment? 
Try to find that interesting test in your 
homework. 





AQUARIUS ( Jan. 20- Feb. 18) 

You need to do something different. Dye 
your hair blue if you need to, but don’t 
make it permanent because you may 
change your mind. 





























PISCES ( Feb. 19- March. 20) 

The load you are carrying will be less 
heavy if you ask for help. Professors are 
here all the time — use them as a resource 
and use their knowledge to expand yours. 





ARIES ( March 21- April 19) 

You'll think more freely if you break out of 
the shell that has formed around you. Listen 
to what one of your classmates says 
because it will be important. 





TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 

Someone else’s shoes may not be a perfect 
fit, but you should always try them on to’get 
a better picture of who they truly are. You 
may be interested by what you see. 





GEMINI( May 21- June 20) 

No one would accuse you of being a door- 
mat, but you could be a little more flexible 
and let people show you why they feel the 
way you do. 


CANCER ( June 21- July 22) 

Events that seem random now are filled 
with meaning. Try to look closely for a con- 
nection. 


LEO ( July 23- Aug. 22) 
Today, practice patience. Leave only one 
message or e-mail, people will get back to 
you in due time. No use bothering them. 












VIRGO: (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 
If things seem bad, look at the tough road 
you've already covered. There is always a 
curve or an intersection ahead where you 
can make a choice. 













LIBRA: (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 
This week, it’s going to be nothing but con- 
stant interruptions. Make sure your plans 
aren't set in stone. Don't get frustrated.. 
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By Todd Watkins 
Staff Writer 


mong the more 

obscure facts in Major 

League Baseball is 

that when Reggie 
Jackson struck out for the 2,000th 
time, he was facing Burlington’s 
own Len Whitehouse. White- 
house who played for four years 
in the majors, now works as an 
upholsterer for St. Michael’s 
College. In his office on North 
Campus, with a couple faded 
baseball cards pinned to the wall 
behind him, Whitehouse talked 
about his baseball career and his 
life after baseball. 


The early years 


His journey started in Little 
League when he was 8 years old. 
“T knew I had an arm even then,” 
Whitehouse said. Having an arm 
wasn’t enough, however. “In one 
of my first games back then,” he 
said with a smile, “I remember 
hitting a whole team (with pitch- 
es) before the coach took me 
out.” 

Over the next few years, his 
passion and talent for the game 
developed. His first Little League 
coach took an interest in him and 
was an important figure in his 
early progress. 

“My first coach was Charlie 
Schifilliti. He really made the 
game fun,” Whitehouse said. “He 
knew how to pat you on the back 
and kick you in the butt at the 
same time.” 

By high school, Whitehouse 
had started to consider turning his 
dream into a reality. 

“When I was really young,” 
he said, “I used to talk about 
playing in the majors. But by the 
time I got to high school, I 
stopped talking about it and start- 
ed thinking, ‘OK, how do I do 


it?” 
Catching the eyes of scouts 


Although some Major 
League scouts had seen him play 
in high school ball, Whitehouse 
hadn’t received any serious 
offers. After graduating, White- 
house decided to take matters 
into his own hands. 

“I figured, hey, if the scouts 
won’t come to me, I'll go to 
them,” he said. 

In 1976 at age 18, armed 
with little more than a budding 
talent and a burning desire to play 
professional baseball, White- 
house got in his car and drove to 
Clearwater, Fla, where, he landed 
a spot playing in the Pinellas 
County Winter League. 

Although it was a rough 
year, it marked the beginning of 
his climb to the Major Leagues. 
“I remember living under a 
bridge outside Tampa in my °72 
Corolla for three weeks. But 
that’s how bad I wanted to play 
proball,” he said. 

After the season was over, 
Whitehouse returned to Vermont. 

“One day I get a call from a 
scout for the Texas Rangers. He 
said, ‘How'd you like to play 
professional baseball?’ It hap- 
pened that fast,” Whitehouse 
said. 
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Former baseball player Len Whitehouse now works at the upholstery shop at St. Michael’s College. 


FIELD OF SEAMS 


Former baseball player and SMC employee 
Len Whitehouse reflects on his career 


The start of pro ball 


After being drafted on 
Christmas Day of 1976, 
Whitehouse played in the Texas 
Rangers minor league system for 
four years before finally getting 
called up to the Major Leagues in 
September 1981. Don Zimmer, 
then manager of -the Texas 
Rangers, called him into the 
game in the second inning on 
Whitehouse’s first day in the 
majors. 

“T was absolutely terrified,” 
he said. He struck out the first 
batter then gave up a homer to the 
next player. Zimmer yanked him 
and he never pitched again that 
season. 

In 1982, Whitehouse was 
sent back to the minor leagues, 
still with the Texas Rangers 
organization, but at the end of the 
year he was traded to the 
Minnesota Twins for John 
Pacella. 

This trade led to-the best 
year of his career, playing with 
the Twins through the whole sea- 
son, posting a record of 7-1, an 
earned run average of 4.15 and 
appearing in a career-high 60 
games in 1983. 


Striking out Reggie Jackson 


One of the highlights of 
Whitehouse’s career was striking 
out Reggie Jackson, who was 
playing for the California Angels 
at the time. Jackson had a reputa- 
tion as an intimidating power hit- 
ter. Whitehouse had studied what 
pitchers referred to as “the book” 
on Jackson, which was a compi- 
lation of statistics about a partic- 
ular hitter that would suggest 
ways to approach different situa- 
tions when facing him. 

“I knew the book on 
Jackson,” Whitehouse said. “It 


said that if you get ahead in the 
count, pitch away. So I threw two 
fastballs and had him 0-2 in the 
count. According to the book, I 
should have thrown a curve ball 
or slider on the outside of the 
plate. But I went with my gut, 
threw another fastball and struck 
him out. Well, later in the season 
I faced him again. This time I 
threw him a couple of curve balls 
and again I was ahead in the 
count. The catcher came out to 
the mound and wanted me to 
throw fastballs. But I went with 
my gut again, threw a curve ball 
and struck him out. That was the 
2,000th strikeout of Reggie 
Jackson’s career, and as he was 
walking back to the dugout he 
turned and tipped his hat to me. 
That was a great moment.” 


Tough luck 


In 1984, Whitehouse was 
sent to the minors again after 
failing to make the cut in spring 
training, but was called back up 
later in the season. 

In 1985, he had a similar 
season for the Twins, failing to 
make the cut in the spring train- 


‘ing but recalled later on. In 


1986 he became a free agent 
and bounced around for the next 
couple of years with the 
California Angels and Detroit 
Tigers organizations. 
Whitehouse suffered a 
shoulder injury in 1984, which 
continued to plague him, and by 
1987 he knew that he was on his 
way out. At the end of that year 
he moved back to Burlington. 


From baseball to SMC 


Whitehouse came to St. 
Michael’s College in 1992 after 
working a variety of jobs, 
including autobody repair and 


real estate sales. 

“I eventually settled on St. 
Michael’s because I wanted sta- 
bility. I had moved around so 
much playing baseball, and I was 
tired of it. Plus, I had a wife'and 
three kids, and I wanted my kids 
to grow up like I did, with stabil- 
ity,’ Whitehouse said. 

Whitehouse now runs the 
upholstery shop and is responsi- 
ble for repairs on all the college’s 
upholstered furniture. 

He is involved in all of the 
college’s special events, handling 
the setup and maintenance of 
flags, backdrops and draperies 
seen at events such as convoca- 
tion and graduation. He has also 
served on a number of commit- 


Len Whitehouse 


Born: Sept. 10, 1957, in Burlington, 
Throws: Left Bats: Left 


Signed: Rangers in 1976 


Year W-L 
1981 
1983 
1984 
1985 


4 years 





tees, including the Benefits 
Committee, Personnel Welfare 
Committee and Multicultural 
Committee, as well as helping to 
rewrite the employee handbook. 
He also works with the St. 
Michael’s baseball team as pitch- 
ing coach. 


After baseball 


Whitehouse has been very 
busy this fall because of the col- 
lege’s centennial. He applies the © 
same work ethic he used in base- 
ball to his present job. He is a 
dedicated worker, said his boss,. 
Mike McMahon, who runs the 
paint and upholstery shops. 

“That’s one thing about 
Len,” McMahon said. “He takes 
on a job and just goes for it. 
We’re really lucky to have him.” 

Fellow employee Steve 
Sheets agreed. “Len is a very 
positive person to work with. 
When there’s a job to be done, 
and a hundred ways to do it, Len 
just digs right in and gets it done. 
It’s never a battle,” he said. 


. Looking back 


“Baseball had to end when it 
ended,” Whitehouse said. “I was 
able to spend some time with my 
Dad before he died, which I 
might not have been able to do. I 
have three kids, which I might 
not have if I’d stayed in baseball. 
I’m very happy with the way 
things turned out.” 

Getting a shot at the Major 
Leagues is a rare privilege, 
Whitehouse said; but he concedes 
that it’s not just a matter of luck. 

“Tt all comes down to hard 
work. J always thought of myself 
as just a kid from Vermont. That’s 
what I’d tell someone now. If a 
kid from Vermont like me can do 
it, anyone can,” Whitehouse said. 

Whitehouse now lives in 
Burlington’s New North End 
with his wife, Joni, and their 
three children. 


Allen Briggs 
Staff Writer 


Many students at St. 
Michael’s College are under the 
legal drinking age but want to get 
off campus to have fun. Whether 
students are interested in live 
music or dancing in a club, the 
Burlington area has much to 
offer. 

Millennium nightclub at 165 
Church St. describes itself as 
“Burlington’s only urban dance 
club.” You must be 18 or older to 
enter the club and 21 to drink. 

The club was started under 
the name Club Extreme in 1998 
by Dan Hamlin and was located 
in Colchester. On Feb. 10, 1999, 
the club re-opened in its current 
location. 

“We are always first to come 
down and hang out regardless of 
age, Hamlin said. “I think that’s 
a draw for us.” 

The 3,500-square-foot club 
holds 250 people and is open 
Wednesdays and Thursdays from 
10 p.m. to 2 a.m. and Friday and 
Saturday from 9 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
The club features top-of-the-line 
audio equipment designed to 
keep club-goers dancing all night 
long. For those not interested in 
dancing, playing pool for free on 
weekdays is another option. 

Thursday night at 
Millennium is ladies night, where 
women get in free and dance to 

top-40 hits from the past and 
present. Men under 21 can enter 
before 11 p.m. for $5. Friday 
nights have local DJs spinning a 
broad range of music from hip- 
hop to R&B to reggae. 

On Saturday night, “old 
school classics meet new school 
mixes,” as DJs spin music span- 
ning the ’70s ’80s 90s and today. 
On Friday and Saturday, people 
under 21 can enter before 11 p.m. 
and stay until 2 a.m. for $10. 

Nectar’s restaurant and bar is 
another local club that tries to 
cater to younger audiences. 
Nectar’s promises “fresh music 
served daily.” Located at 188 
Main St. in Burlington, Nectar’s 
has been delighting music fans 
since 1975. Open seven days a 
week, the restaurant and bar has 
local and touring music acts on 
most nights. While listening to 
music, patrons can play pool or 
watch one of the club’s five big- 
screen TVs. 

Nectar’s is a place for col- 
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lege students under the legal 
drinking age. “We have a lot of 
shows that we make 18-plus,” 
said Nectar’s general manager 
Caroline Riehl. “Every night 
until 9 p.m. we are a restaurant, 
not just a bar.” Every Friday at 
Nectar’s is College Friday, where 
students can bring in an ID and 
get a small order of fries for $1. 
Nectar’s is also hosting a concert 
series sponsored by Sugarbush 
Resort that includes ten 18-plus 
shows. 

Another club that caters to 
the under-21crowd is 242 Main 
in downtown Burlington. The 
official title is a teen center and 
it’s run by the Burlington 
Department of Parks and 
Recreation. According to their 
Web site, “242 Main is a sub- 
stance-free, youth-run facility 
that provides a safe: environment 
and resources to foster music, 
activism and the arts.” The club 
offers live music many nights 
during the week. 

Unlike many other clubs in 
the area, 242 Main does not serve 
alcohol. The club works closely 
with the city of Burlington to pro- 
vide a fun, educational and 
youth-oriented alcohol-free 
space. 

Junior Eric Alaimo has seen 
several shows at 242 Main. “I 
saw Spitvalves, Kicked in the 
Head and a bunch of other local 
bands,” Alaimo said. “It’s a good 
venue because it’s a small-time 
club. It’s a very relaxed atmos- 
phere.” 

The Eclipse Theater is locat- 
ed on Vermont 100 in Waitsfield. 
It hosts at least three musical acts 
a week, most of which are all- 
ages. Upcoming shows include 
Rusted Root’s Michael Glabicki 
and Jeffrey Gaines, The Derek 
Trucks Band, and Granola Funk 
Express with Manifest Next to 
Me. 

“T love the under-21 crowd 
because they bring a lot of ener- 
gy,’ employee Jamie Williams 
said. Williams described a recent 
Herbie Hancock show as “multi- 
generational.” She was impressed 
at the broad range of age repre- 
sented at the show. 

The under-21 crowd can 
enjoy playing pool, using wire- 
less Internet connection or 


attending one of the club’s spe- 
cial events like a CD release 
party, film festival or movie 
screening. 


a 
Photo by Abby Sweetser 


Dan O’Day of the River City Rebels sings to an all-ages crowd at Club 


242 in November 2003. 


1 
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Nectar’s, on Main Street in Burlington, is one of many local clubs that try to cater to an under-age crowd. 


1) JIMMY EAT WORLD 
“Futures” 


2) ME FIRST AND THE GIMME 
GIMMES “Ruin Jonny's Bar 
Mitzvah” 


3) ELLIOTT SMITH 
“From A Basement On The Hill” 


4) JOSEPH ARTHUR 
“Our Shadows Will Remain” 


5) FLOGGING MOLLY 
“Within A Mile Of Home” 


6) GREEN DAY 
“American Idiot” 


7) THE USED 
“In Love And Death” 


8) CAKE 
“Pressure Chief” 


9) PRESIDENTS OF THE U.S.A. 
“Love Everybody” 


10) FUTURE SOUNDTRACK 
FOR AMERICA Various Artists 


WWPV Top 30 


11) A PERFECT CIRCLE 
“eMOTIVe” 


12) CHEVELLE 
“This Type Of Thinking (Could Do 
Us In)” 


13) STRAYLIGHT RUN 
“Straylight Run” 


14) SONGS AND ARTISTS 
THAT INSPIRED FAHRENHEIT 
9/11 Various Artists 


15) SAM ROBERTS 
“We Were Born In A Flame” 


16) DURAN DURAN 
“Astronaut” 


17) WILLIAM SHATNER 
“Has Been” 


18) SLACKERS 
“International War Criminal” 


19) SUM 41 
“Chuck” 


20) R.E.M. 
“Around The Sun” 


21) BRIAN WILSON 
“Smile” 


22) MOS DEF 
“The New Danger” 


23) NEKO CASE 
“The Tigers Have Spoken” 


24) DONNAS 
“Gold Medal” 


25) BLOOD BROTHERS 
“Crimes” 


26) BIG D AND THE KIDS TABLE 
“How It Goes?” 


27) TOM WAITS 
“Real Gone” 


28) BEN HARPER AND THE 
BLIND BOYS OF ALABAMA 
“There Will Be A Light” 


29) LUNA 


“Rendezvouz” 


30) SUNDAY RUNNERS 
“Sunday Runners” 
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3 Photos by Raina Jensen 
The Theatre Department prepares to go on stage ten minutes before they performed Archibald MacLeish Pulitzer Prize winning drama ‘J.B.’ The play is a modern spin on the Book of Job. 


Theater Department performs ‘J.B.’ 


Kate Power 
Staff Writer 


The play “J.B.” had one 
major difference from most the- 
atrical productions performed on 
St. Michael’s campus. Instead of 
making its debut in McCarthy 
Arts Center, the chapel was used 
as the stage for opening night. 

“The idea to stage “J.B.” in 
the chapel came from the presi- 
dent’s wife, Dana _ vander- 


Heyden,” said Catherine Hurst, 
who co-directed the play with fel- 
low fine arts professor Peter 
Harrigan. 

“My colleagues and I were 
very excited because the chapel 
would provide a strong spiritual 





context, an exciting aesthetic 
opportunity, and a unique educa- 
tional experience for our stu- 
dents,” she said. 

This is the second time a the- 
atrical production has been per- 
formed in the chapel. 

“There was a show done 
about 30 years ago,” said techni- 
cal director John Devlin. “Tt was- 


n’t nearly as complex as this 


” 


one. 

Staging a play in a unique 
location presented a challenge to 
both the cast and crew. The 
acoustics in the chapel weren’t 
designed to accommodate the 
performance, so some adjust- 
ments had to be made, Devlin 
said. 


ment’s performance of “J.B.” on Oct. 29. 
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“The chapel is not equipped 
to handle the demands of a full 
theater production. We needed to 
adjust to the spatial, sound, and 
lighting limitations,” Hurst said. 
“John Devlin was instrumental in 
making the design elements work 
in both the chapel and the the- 
ater.” 

Devlin had to design the set 
with the two locations in mind, 
because after the performance at 
the chapel the set was moved to 
McCarthy. “Making scenery for 
the chapel was more difficult 
because the sets need to be three 
feet higher,” Devlin said. “The 
chapel is designed for you to see 
people from the waist up. That 
doesn’t work for theater.” 





Sophomore Kaitlin Kevorkian styles the hair of sophomore Elizabeth Hartford before the theatre depart- 
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Despite the difficulties, the 
play went smoothly. Junior Jessi 
Shuttleworth played Sarah, wife 
of the main character, Job, and 
thought all the tribulations were 
worth it. 

“We had to change blocking 
(where they stand), and we had to 
talk slower because of the micro- 
phones, but everyone in the cast 
was so patient and willing to 
help,” Shuttleworth said. “It was 
nice to bring it into the chapel 
and explore that aspect.” 

While many people might 
not think a chapel would be the 
likely location for a theater pro- 
duction, “J.B.” has a spiritual 
basis that suited the religious set- 
ting. The play, written by 
Archibald MacLeish, is a modern 
spin on the Book of Job from the 
Bible. In the play, Job’s faith in 
God is tested by the characters of 
Zuss and Nickles, played by 
Tracey Sullivan and Joe Guarino, 
who represent good and evil. 
Throughout the play Job is put 
through life-altering situations to 
see if he will defy God and 
become so angry with him that 
Job will forget his faith. 

“It’s basically a gruesome 
game on whether Job will lose his 
faith,” Shuttleworth said. “They 
kill his children, take his money, 
his wife leaves him, and he has to 
realize that there is no rhyme or 
reason to it. It’s just the whole 
question of faith, and ultimately 
how love does conquer.” 

Chosen as part of the centen- 
nial celebration, the religious 
aspect of the play was one of the 
factors which decided its 
involvement. 

“It was wonderful to work 
with Father Brian Cummings and 
the Edmundites as we collaborat- 
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ed on this special centennial pro- 
duction,” Hurst said. “Peter 
(Harrigan) and I loved the uplift- 
ing message of the play. I think it 
sparked some interesting discus- 
sions on the power of faith in 
today’s world.” 

Jacquelyn Sutton, a sopho- 
more, agreed that the idea of faith 
was portrayed well in the play. 

“T liked the modern spin,” 
Sutton said. “I could identify 
more with the play than with the 
version in the Bible.” 

More than a dozen St. 
Michael’s students acted in 
“J.B.” and more than 20 collabo- 
rated with the costumes, scenery, 
and lighting, and everyone 
helped move the portable set 
from one location to the other. 

“I thought the cast was 
incredible,” Shuttleworth said. 
“Everyone did a really great job 
... and I can’t say enough about 
the crew.” 

The performances were an 
accumulation of several month’s 
work for the fine arts department, 
including everything from set 
design to casting. 

“Peter and I cast J.B. last 
spring,” Hurst said. “We wanted 
the actors to memorize their lines 
over the summer break so that we 


- could concentrate on staging and 


character work in the fall. It was 
about three months of total 
rehearsal time.” 

Judging by the reaction of 
the audience, the effort was worth 
it. 

“I went to see it because | 
knew people in the play,” 
Suzanne Tetreault said. “But | 
liked it. The acting had a really 
powerful quality, and I thought 
the overall message was really 
important.” 
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Two contestants concentrate on their hands during a No Limit Texas Hold ’Em Tournament held at the Sheraton Hotel in South Burlington on Saturday, Nov. 6. 


St. Michael's students play in poker tournament 


Alex Ostrowski 
A&E Editor 


A No Limit Texas Hold "Em 
Tournament hosted by the Green 
Mountain Gladiators Inc. was 
held at the Sheraton Hotel in 
South Burlington on Nov. 6. 
Junior Grant Coscia and senior 
Luke Gandolfi were among the 
216 contestants attempting to 
claim the $10,000 grand prize. 

Coscia bought his $100 tick- 
et for the event on Nov. 3 after his 
roommates found a flier for the 
tournament inside their order of 
New England Wings. 

Coscia decided to enter the 
tournament because he was curi- 
ous to see how he would match 
up against other players. 

“IT play poker with my 
friends, but I wanted to see how I 
match up in reality,” Coscia said. 

Coscia’s strategy is to only 
play the top 10 to 15 hands a 
player can be dealt. 

“T used to play every hand, 
but that just doesn’t work,” 
Coscia said. “You have to go with 
the odds.” 

Before the tournament, 
Coscia said #e was a little nerv- 
ous about the event, but confident 
he would do well. “If I play my 
game and get good cards | think I 
can do well, but I’m really just 
going in there to have fun,” 
Coscia said. 

Unfortunately, the cards 
never came for Coscia, and he 
was knocked out of the tourna- 


ment early on. “I just wasn’t get- 
ting the cards I wanted, and when 
they finally did come I got taken 
down,” Coscia said. 

Gandolfi’s strategy was dif- 
ferent. 

“Early on you need to get 
chips, so I bluffed a few times,” 
Gandolfi said. “I tried to play 
conservatively once I started get- 
ting chips.” 

When Gandolfi was knocked 
out of the tournament, only 80 
people remained. “I ended up 
doing better than half the people 
there,” Gandolfi said. “I didn’t do 
great, but I did all right for my 
first tournament. I thought there 
was going to be harder competi- 
tion. In the beginning there 
weren’t any really good players, 
but once you weeded out the 
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Junior Grant Coscia and senior Luke Gandolfi were among the 216 players who competed in the tournament. 


field, the competition started get- 
ting better.” 

Coscia and Gandolfi agree 
that the experience was worth- 
while. “It was a good learning 


experience,” Coscia said. “It was 
nice to try something new. I felt 
like it was a different level of 
play. The people who were there 
knew how to play. If they have 
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another event I will definitely be 
there.” 

Adam Stone, 19, of the 
Burlington area took home the 
grand prize. 
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ono infects students on campus 


By Emily Rand 
Staff Writer 


In addition to long papers, 
exams and presentations, some 
students face another college 
obstacle: illness. 

Mononucleosis, or mono, is 
a highly contagious viral infec- 
tion usually caused by the 
Epstein-Barr virus. According to 
the Web site, www.emediciné 
.com, | to 3 percent of college 
students contract mono every 
year, and between 90 percent and 
95 percent of people will have 
been infected by mono by the 
time they become adults, but 
most will never experience the 
symptoms. Susan Jacques, the 
director of Heath Services at St. 
Michael’s, said there are 20 to 40 
cases of mono diagnosed in stu- 
dent health services each year. 

Symptoms can take up to 
months from the initial infection 
to appear. “It is often hard to 
know how someone’ was 
exposed,” Jacques wrote in an e- 
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First-year Michael Haselton works from his bed. He missed two weeks 


of class due to mono. 


mail.. “It takes four to eight 
weeks after exposure to get 
mono,” she wrote. 

This is exactly what hap- 
pened to junior Alissa Hussey, 
who was infected by mono dur- 


ing her sophomore year. She was 
infected one to two months 
before the symptoms emerged in 
mid-March. 

“A lot of people won’t know 
they have mono,” Hussey said. 


“People think it’s the flu or 
stress.” 

First-year Annalisa Ander- 
son, who recently contracted 
mono, said she felt fatigued and 
her neck hurt, but she didn’t 
know it was mono until her moth- 
er said she should be tested. 

Common symptoms of mono 
include constant fatigue, swollen 
glands, sore throat, high fever, 
and an inflamed spleen and liver. 

“T had a really high fever and 
was tired all the time,” Hussey 
said. She missed three weeks of 
classes. 

“T almost had to go to the 
hospital, and I couldn’t eat any- 
thing because my glands were so 
swollen and it hurt to swallow. I 
lost a lot of weight,” she said. 

Anderson has similar symp- 
toms. “My neck hurts and I have 
really big glands,” Anderson 
said. “I wake up sometimes at 
night because I’m so sore, and 
I’m really tired all the time. I 
haven’t eaten in four days.” 

Anderson said she suffers 


from chills and hot flashes from 
the fever, and her spleen and liver 
are often sore because they are 
enlarged. 

Mono usually takes six to 
eight weeks to run its course. It 
can take up to three months for 
all the symptoms to disappear; 
however, people are frequently 
very sick for only one to three 
weeks. 

“It is very difficult to be in 
college and have mononucleo- 
sis,” Jacques said. “Some people 
need to go home and recuperate 
for a week or two. Others can do. 
well to stay on campus, but need 
to sleep 10 hours or more per 
day.” 

Hussey agreed that contract- 
ing mono while in school made it 
hard for her to focus on her stud- 
ies. 

“T didn’t feel a lot better until 
finals week,” she said. 

Anderson has been going to 
classes despite having mono, but 
added that she went home for 
about four days. 


Trans fat poses health threat in foods 


By Sarah Pozniak 
The Daily Free Press 
(Boston U.) 


Ashley Mandel, a sopho- 
more in the College of Arts and 
Sciences at Boston University, 
doesn’t know exactly what trans 
fats are, but she knows they’re 
bad. 

To many, trans fats conjure 
images of Oreos, doughnuts and 
partially hydrogenated oils that 
are used to increase the shelf life 
of processed foods. In short, they 
represent everything fried, 
processed and often delicious. 
This cruel irony of our food sup- 
ply lures consumers to grocery 
store snack aisles before a 
healthy impulse steers many in 
the opposite direction — toward 
produce — and before a single 
Keebler Elf can jump into their 
grocery carts. 

Mandel’s definition of trans 
fats as “one of the worst, if not 
the worst fats for you” is an accu- 
rate discernment of these fatty 
acids, which are found naturally 
in small amounts in meats and 
dairy products, but primarily in 
processed vegetable oils used to 
make other foods like baked 
goods, crackers, microwave pop- 
corn and french fries. 

According to Stephen 
Joseph, CEO of 
BanTransFats.com, a California- 
based non-profit group commit- 
ted to the reduction and elimina- 
tion of trans fats, public knowl- 
edge of trans fats began “picking 
up steam in the 1980s and really 
hit in the late 1990s” and contin- 
ues to increase, becoming a trend 
that has prompted the Food and 
Drug Administration to require 
the labeling of trans fats and food 
manufacturers to reformulate 
their products to be trans-fat free. 

The danger of trans fats lies 
in their ability to increase the 
body’s levels of LDL, or “bad 


cholesterol,” which can con- 
tribute to the development of 
heart disease. 
A 1994 study conducted by the 
Harvard School of Public Health 
concluded that trans fats cause 
30,000 premature deaths from 
coronary heart disease annually. 
Although adults in their 20s are 
not directly at risk for heart dis- 
ease, heart health remains impor- 


‘tant in early adulthood. 


“Diet habits and lifestyle at a 
young age do affect future risk of 
heart disease,” Harvard School of 
Public Health’s Dr. Frank Hu 
said. 

“Studies have shown that 
unhealthy diet and lifestyle in 
children and young adults 
increases cardiovascular risk fac- 
tors such as high cholesterol and 
high blood pressure, which in the 
long run will increase risk of 
heart disease and stroke.” 

BU junior Andrea O’Hora, a 
member of the Sargent College 
Nutrition Club, offered similar 
advice. “Even though we’re 
young and won’t develop heart 
disease now, if you implement 
the change now, you won’t have 
to later,” she said. 
Trans fat is not the only culprit of 
heart disease. Saturated fats, 
found in many of the cakes, 
cookies and crackers that contain 
trans fats, also increase the 
body’s LDL. 

“If you’re aware of saturated 
fats, you should be aware of trans 
fats,” said Dr. Roberta Durschlag, 
clinical assistant professor of 
nutrition and director of pro- 
grams in nutrition at Sargent. 
Durschlag advises consumers to 
view saturated fats and trans fats 
as “equally bad” when choosing 
foods that may affect their heart 
health. 

“They both raise LDL cho- 
lesterol levels and we want to 
minimize consumption of both. I 
would not distinguish,” she wrote 


in an email. According to 
Durschlag, saturated fat should 
comprise 160 to 200 calories of a 
2,000-calorie diet. According to 
the FDA, the daily recommended 
intake of trans fat has not been 
determined since research has yet 
to offer a reference value. 

While consumers should 
limit their intake of trans and sat- 
urated fats they should not be 
leery of all fats, according to the 
Sargent College Nutrition Club. 

Monounsaturated fatty acids 


and polyunsaturated fatty acids 


are “good fats” that fuel the body 
and aid in the absorption of fat- 
soluble nutrients, like vitamins A, 
D, E and K. These helpful, heart- 
healthy fats actually decrease lev- 
els of LDL cholesterol and are 
found in natural vegetable oils as 
well as seafood. Although they 
keep your body running efficient- 
ly, “good fats” should also be 
consumed in moderation. 
“You shouldn’t start pouring veg- 
etable oil over everything 
because they have a lot of calo- 
ries,” Durschlag said. 

“It’s moderation again like 
everyone always says,” said 
Sarah Butler, a Sargent junior and 
the Nutrition Club’s president. 
The key, according to the 
Nutrition Club, is to minimize 
sources of saturated and trans fat 
and to consume healthy levels of 
“good fats.” In terms of a daily 
menu, this means limiting con- 
sumption of whole fat dairy, 
some cuts of meat, vegetable 
shortening, some margarines and 
foods that contain partially 
hydrogenated oils. 

“Cut back on baked goods, 
especially the processed ones,” 
Butler said. Food manufacturers 
have also taken notice of the con- 
cern over trans fats and are taking 
steps to make their products 
trans-fat free. 

Frito-Lay, the maker of 
snacks like Doritos, Ruffles and 
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Fritos, is planning to make all of 
its products trans-fat free within a 
few years, according to Cathy 
Dial, director of consumer affairs 
for the company. 

“It’s something we want to 
do to address the obesity issue 
and just to make our products 
healthier,” Dial said. 
Many Frito-Lay products like 
Fritos, Lay’s and Ruffles have 
always been trans fat-free, 
according to Dial. The remaining 
products in their line of snacks, 
including Doritos, Cheetos and 
Tostitos, have been cooked in 
trans-fat free oils since 2003. 
Manufacturers have until Jan. 1, 
2006 to list trans fats in their 
products’ Nutrition Facts, accord- 
ing to the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration’s ruling released 
in July 2003. 

According to the FDA’s Web 
site, trans fat labeling “will pre- 
vent from 600 to 1,200 cases of 
chronic heart disease and 250 to 
500 deaths each _ year.” 
Although the percentage of prod- 
ucts containing trans fats contin- 
ues to decrease, organizations 
like BanTransFat.com have used 
the legal system to force corpora- 
tions to eliminate trans fat from 
their food. 

In 2003, the group sued 
Kraft Foods for the presence of 
trans fats in Oreo cookies and 
McDonald’s for failing to make 
the switch to reduced trans fat 
cooking oil as it announced 
would occur by February 2003. 
Kraft Foods has since introduced 
the Reduced Fat Oreo, the 
Golden Oreo and the Golden Uh 
Oh! Oreo — all of which are 
trans fat-free. According to nutri- 
tion information on their Web 
site, small French fries contain 
2.5 grams of trans fat. The FDA 
will not ban trans fats because 
doing so would eliminate foods 
that provide important nutrients 
and protein, according to their 
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Web site. 

“The FDA knows we’re not 
talking about banning meat and 
dairy products,” Joseph said. 
“That’s nonsense.” 

For Ashley Mandel, .who 
checks food labels for partially 
hydrogenated oils, eating healthy 
on her own is easy, but becomes 
more challenging when she dines 
in campus dining halls. 
“T try to get the plainest things in 
the dining hall because a lot of 
the food is so buttered up and 
greased up. Sometimes I just 
have bread with peanut butter or 
go to the sandwich bar and have 
bread with cheese toasted instead 
of cooked on the grill,” she said. 

College of Engineering 
sophomore Michael Connelly, 
who said he does not know any- 
thing about trans fats, tends to eat 
whatever he wants in the dining 
hall, where his meals consist 
mainly of pasta, burritos or cere- 
al. Of his snacking habits 
Connelly said, “I eat Cheez-Its. I 
don’t care what’s in them.” 

According to Dining 
Services, trans fats are present in 
some dining hall foods. 
“There are currently items that 
have trans fat in them, but its 
something we’re looking at mini- 
mizing,” said Joshua Hubbard, 
director of dining services. 

“Trans fats are a very com- 
plex issue and one that we’re 
doing more research on.” 
Dining Services aims to develop 
menus that appeal to a wide range 
of student tastes. “There are peo- 
ple who want pizza and french 
fries,’ Hubbard said™“We can’t 
force people into making certain 
dietary changes.” 


—U-Wire 
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Student 
Ss rely on 
caffeine 
to get 

through 
the day 


By Caroline Wizeman 
Staff Writer 


With midterms over and end 
of the semester projects. here, 
many St. Michael’s students are 
finding their daily schedules 
packed with activity. With a soda 
machine in the basement of every 
dorm and Dunkin’ Donuts just a 
short walk away from campus, 
students find themselves turning 
to caffeine to help them to finish 
their work. 

“Tf I have to cram for a test, 
I’d drink caffeine to stay awake,” 
first-year student Scott Greenan 
said. Greenan, who started drink- 

ing coffee once a week at the age 
often, has"éut back his ciffeine 
intake to one cup of coffee a day 
as opposed to the two or three 
cups he had been drinking in high 
school. “I drink coffee to wake 
myself up in the morning,” 
Greenan said. “If I didn’t drink it’ 
I'd be dragging myself to class.” 

Susan Jacques, the director 
of Student Health Services at St. 
Michael’s College, agrees caf- 
feine gives students a boost of 
energy that they are looking for. 
“Caffeine is a stimulant to the 
central nervous system,” Jacques 
wrote in an e-mail. “When you 
drink a coffee or a soda, your 


Heartburn 


By Timothy Long . 
Staff Writer 


When junior Jason Charest 
sits down and eats a Mexican din- 
ner with extra peppers and salsa, 
he knows he will be dealing with 
a tight cramp in the center of his 
chest. 

One of the more common 
ailments -of college students is 
heartburn. Hectic class sched- 
ules, unhealthy fast food, and 
alcohol all can trigger the onset 
of heartburn. “When I eat spicy 
foods, I just know that my stom- 
ach is going to get upset,” 
Charest said. “I still love it, but I 
need my Rolaids and | pay for it 
afterwards.” 

"Symptoms of heartburn 
include burning in the throat, 
tightness or cramps in the chest, a 
sour or bitter taste in the mouth, 
belching, or hoarseness. 
Heartburn or acid reflux can con- 
tribute to loss of voice and have 
wheezing and asthma-like symp-_ 


heartbeat increases, causiitg a 
buzz of energy in your body.” 
This buzz seems to be exactly 
what students are looking for to 
be. able to get through their days. 

Senior Andrew Joy also 
indulges in caffeinated drinks to 
help him wake up. 

“I do stay up late sometimes 
doing work, but if I have a lot of 
work, I would rather wake up 
early to do it,” Joy said. “I drink 
pop in the morning to help me 
wake up and start functioning.” 
When Joy hasn’t had soda during 
the day, he said he is not. as 
awake. 

Not all students drink caf- 
feine to complete work. 

“I am student-teaching this 
semester and there is no way that 
1 would be able to survive my 


school day without caffeine,” 
senior Kaitlyn Blake said. “It 
gives me that extra boost I need 
to be able to make it through the 
OY ow wa ses. sitencraagge 

ile caffeine is a big part 
of a students’ lives, there are stu- 
dents who have not turned to caf- 
feine to help them get through the 
semester’s work. 

“T really try to stay away 
from too much caffeine,” said 
Courtney Condo, a junior. “I only 
drink about one or two sodas a 
week.” Condo stays up late 
almost every night doing home- 
work, and although it hasn’t been 
a problem in the past, she is find- 
ing that her lack of sleep is begin- 
ning to take a toll. “Just'recently I 
have found that my lack of sleep 
is becoming a problem in my 
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Many students drink beverages with caffeine such as coffee in order to help jump start their day. 


classes,” Condo said. “I may be 


_ Starting to drink more caffeine as 


the semester progresses.” 

Cathy DesRoches, an 
employee of Red Bull and a sen- 
ior at St. Michael’s, has traveled 
to colleges all over Vermont 
handing out the energy drinks. 
DesRoches said that at all the 
campuses she has visited, stu- 
dents are eager to obtain a can of 
Red Bull: 

“The majority of college 
kids that we encounter are aware 
of Red Bull as a source of caf- 
feine and-drink it regularly,” 
DesRoches said. 

With the caffeinated drinks 
offered-in the dining hall, Cafe 
Cheray and the new cafe on cam- 
pus, there seems to be an endless 
array of locations for students to 


find that boost of energy they are 
looking for. However, when stu- 
dents are relying on caffeine to 
help them get all of their work 
done, or in some cases to make it 
through classes without falling 
asleép, they start to wonder what 
the risks of too much caffeine are. 

“Caffeine is the most com- 
monly used drug in the world and 
like any other drug, there are 
many side effects to drinking too 
much caffeine and they really all 
depend on how much you drink,” 
Jacques wrote. “Too much caf- 
feine can cause a variety of things 
including insomnia, gastro-intes- 
tinal problems. Caffeine raises 
your blood pressure and your 
cholesterol. It can give you 
headaches and make you anx- 
ious.” 

While these are the most 
common side effects of caffeine, 
they do not affect everyone. How 
much caffeine your body is used 
to determines: what type of side 
effects you will experience. 

“Caffeine is addictive and 
your body develops a tolerance 
for it,” Jacques said. “If your 
body is used to two cups of cof- 
fee every single day, then you 
will not experience many of these 
side effects. However, if you do 
not usually drink coffee and you 
have two cups one day, you will 
experience them.” 

If students are feeling over- 
whelmed with work and looking 
for a way to stay awake to get 
everything finished, there are 
alternatives to caffeine. 

Jacques suggests going for a 
walk, or taking part in any sort of 
exercise for 20 minutes. These 
activities have the same effect as 
drinking caffeine — they raise 
blood pressure and give a buzz of 
energy. Jacques also suggests 
good, old-fashioned sleep. 

“Caffeine keeps your eyes 
open and keeps you awake, but 
your brain isn’t functioning as 
well. Your brain works much 
better on an hour nap than it does 
on caffeine. In the end, if you 
don’t sleep: you will be sleep 
deprived no matter how much 
you stimulate your body.” 


causes discomfort after eating certain foods 


toms associated with it. Acid 
reflux is a clinical term for 
repeated or persistent heartburn. 

Susan Connors, a registered 
nurse at the Associates in 
Gastroenterology in Burlington, 
explained the process of examin- 
ing a patient with persistent 
heartburn. 

“The doctor will examine the 
patient and usually give them a 
gastroescopy. This is a small 
camera that goes down a patient’s 
throat to examine the esophagus 
for damage. The doctor will also 
use this examination to see if 
there are any ulcers in the stom- 
ach, which would aggravate a 
patient’s condition,” Connors 
said. 

“The usual medication is 
some sort of proton-pump 
inhibitor, the more common of 
which are Nexium and Prilosec 
which were just made over the 
counter.” 

A variety of medicines are 
used to treat heart burn and acid 


reflux. Brands such as Tagamet, 
Pepcid AC, Zantac 75 and Axid. 


These medicines all take about 30 . 


minutes to an hour to start work- 
ing. Alka Seltzer and calcium 
carbonate chewables such as 
Tums and Rolaids are the only 
faster option. 

According to Robert 
Hoffenberg, a pharmacist at 
Brooks Pharmacy, one medicine 
stands out above the others. “The 
best treatment right now is defi- 
nitely Prilosec OTC. It is a pro- 
ton-pump inhibitor and it actually 
limits the amount of stomach acid 
that is produced. It is an effective 
medicine and it is good that it is 
finally available over-the count- 
er.” Prilosec contains 20 mg. of 


delayed-release omeprazole. The 


other medicines, cimetidine, 
famotidine, and nizatidine are 
inhibitors of histamine H-2 
receptors. They block the body’s 
sensitivity to food and the diges- 
tion of it through its receptors, 
while omeprazole affects the 


glands that directly produce 
stomach acid. These medicines 
are also available in generic 
brands. 

Most students at St. 
Michael’s who have heartburn 
know how to deal with it. They 
usually know what kinds of foods 
will cause it and they have their 
own favorite medicine for their 
symptoms. 

Junior Dennis Griffin has 
been dealing with heartburn off 
and on for years. 

“T usually get heartburn if I 
was drinking the night before. In 
the morning, I need Alka Seltzer 
because it works really fast.” 

Other students deal with 
occasional heartburn with chew- 
able antacids like Tums or 
Rolaids. 

“I only need a Tums or 
something after I eat acidic foods 
like orange juice or something 


really minty,’ junior Mike 
Lefebvre said. 
Those who suffer from 


heartburn can take several steps 
to prevent heartburn. According 
to heartburn.about.com, it, is 
important to eat smaller, more 
frequent meals and avoid any 
foods that are too acidic. It is also 
important not to eat during the 
last two or three hours before you 
go to sleep. This way, you will 
not be digesting and producing 
stomach acid as you go to sleep. 
While you are sleeping, you 
should elevate your head so the 
stomach acid will settle into your 
stomach and not aggravate your 
esophagus. A good home remedy 
is also to have a glass of milk 
before you go to bed if you think 
that you are going to have heart- 
burn. Milk coats your stomach 
and works to neutralize some 
stomach acid. 
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Improvements begin to show 


With new snowmaking, rails and a quad, Stowe is on track for changes 


By Kristine Hambrecht 
Staff Writer 


Since last year, Stowe 
Mountain Resort has completed 
several renovations for skiers and 
riders this winter. 

The plan to upgrade the 
resort started last year, including 
expansions to Spruce Peak, a new 
high-speed quad, condominiums, 
and two new. water-holding 
ponds for snowmaking. 

This winter, the first thing 
skiers will notice is the new quad 
at Spruce Peak, which replaced 
the small, outdated double chair 
and a new lift called, The 
Adventure Triple. 

Increased snowmaking is 
another bonus for skiers and rid- 
ers this winter. 

The mountain will increase 
the snowmaking capacity by 40 

‘percent for the season, which 
opens in two weeks, said Jeff 
Wise, the communications direc- 
tor at Stowe. 

Stowe finished construction 


_ of the new water-holding ponds. 


Each store up to 100 million gal- 
lons of water, which increases the 
amount of water stored and the 
snow that can be made. 

“Instead of having to care- 


fully budget and plan where»and. 


how we will make the snow, we 
can open more trails early, build a 
better half pipe and terrain park,” 
Wise said. 

This new snow will be made 
on existing trails that already 
received attention. Next year, the 


Stowe Mountain Resort under construction this summer. 


resort will be able to make snow 
all over the mountain, specifical- 
ly in places the mountain could- 
mt before. . 

This season, there will be 
five new rails in the terrain park, 
which were designed and funded 
by the local company Contoured 
Thinking. 

Over the past two years, 
improvements to the resort’s 
infrastructure have included 
changes to the: water and sewer 
systems, electricity and erosion 


control. 

“It took a while to get that 
stuff going because of environ- 
mental regulations,” Wise said. 
“Once we got all that cleared, the 
projects took off.” 

Stowe plans to expand busi- 


ness. around, the; mountain. with... 


new restaurants, bars and lodges. 
For now, the lodges are the same. 

“We had to button-up the 
project for the winter, and move 
the construction vehicles off the 
property,” Wise said. 


Photo courtesy of Stowe Mountain Resort 





It may not be as easy to see 
that things are physically chang- 
ing at Stowe. Construction and 
renovations will continue in the 
spring and will continue year- 
round for the next seven years. 

Wise said they had to hold 


-off; construction during this ski 


season because it is too hard to 
set the foundation in winter. 
Things skiers and rders can 
see this season are new mountain 
cabins, which are privately 
owned and for sale. Six new cab- 


ins will be finished in time for 
this winter. 

In regards to St. Michael’s 
students flocking to Smugglers’ 
Notch this year instead of invest- 
ing in a Stowe season pass, Jeff 
Wise said he is not concerned. 

“Tt hasn’t affected us yet. We 
are where we expected to be in 
terms of sales of passes right 
now, Wise said. He even men- 
tioned an incremental increase 
since last year. ‘ 

Stowe competes with not 
only Smugglers’ Notch, but also 
Jay Peak and Sugarbush for col- 
lege students’ business. 

“We have different stuff to 
offer. Stowe has more of the leg- 
endary cachet that appeals to 
experienced skiers, not begin- 
ners,” Wise said. 

Senior Cindy Richardson 
said that she obtained a pass to 
Stowe and will not be getting a 
pass to Smugglers’ Notch simply 
because it is cheaper. The pass is 
somewhat of a Christmas present 
from her parents. 

“lve become sort of 
attached to the mountain. I’ve 
been going there for three years 
and I also like the location. Stowe 
has great ski-bum bars and the 
Cabot cheese store to stop at on 
the way home,” Richardson said. 

In terms of creating a dis- 
count deal with St. Michael’s, 
Wise said, “We definitely would- 
n’t turn our backs to an opportu- 
nity. As we grow as a resort, we 
want to grow in numbers.” 


Wilderness Program goes the distance 


By Katelyn Krumperman 
Outdoors Editor 


This year, the Wilderness 
Program at St. Michael’s College 
has focused on new programs. 
Offering a trip to Kenya, Mexico, 
and the Grand Canyon, the 
Wilderness Program is. creating 
bigger and better trips. 

Todd Wright, director of the 
Wilderness Program, said the 
Kenya trip will last 25 to 30 days. 

The trip will include a sum- 
mit of Mount Kenya, a safari, a 
service component in which stu- 
dents will work at an orphanage 
for a few days, and a cultural 
experience in which students will 
spend five days with a Massai 
family in the bush. The trip will 
take place in late May and early 
June. 

In addition, over spring 
break Mark Oldmixon, the new 
assistant director, will lead a trip 
along the Colorado River via the 
Escalante Route. He will also be 
going on his fourth trip to El 
Potrero Chico, Mexico, a rock- 
climbing trip offered during win- 
ter break. 

Oldmixon was hired as the 
assistant director on July 1, after 


graduation. 

“It’s something I want to do 
in the future, guiding students 
and people that haven’t experi- 
enced the outdoors before, as 
well as guiding students who 
have experienced the outdoors 
that’ want to fine-tune their 
skills,” Oldmixon said. 

Having Oldmixon aboard 





Photos courtesy of the Wilderness Program 
Todd Wright and alumna Sarah Muessla in El Potrero Chico, Mexico. 


has been a huge help to Wright, 
who has been trying to find 
someone for the past five years. 

“It’s great, it’s huge. I can’t 
even define how good it is,” 
Wright said. “It’s allowed me to 
focus a little more on developing 
the leadership program.” 

“We’ve reorganized our pro- 
gram a bit and have been focus- 





Hiking boots are from the stu- 
dents who went on the Wilder- 
ness Oreintation Weekend in 
2004. 


ing more on technical program- 


ming,” Wright said. “This year, 
there’s a little more emphasis on 
climbing, both rock and ice 
climbing, mountaineering, and 
also bit more emphasis on paddle 
sports.” 

The Wilderness Program just 
bought a fleet of whitewater 
kayaks that will be used for trips 
and clinics in the spring. 

In January, the program will 
be holding three-day whitewater 
clinics in the school pool to teach 
students the fundamentals of 
whitewater kayaking, Wright 
said. 


This summer, the Wilderness 
Program will run two kayak trips 
to the coast of Maine. And next 
year, the program is planning on 
a whitewater and sea kayaking 
trip to the Isle of Skye, Scotland, 
Wright said. 

Even though the Wilderness 
Program has been busy planning 
trips for the spring and summer, 
the program still has one more 
weekend in which students can 
participate. 

The SOLO Wilderness First 
Aid course will be offered the 
weekend of Nov. 13 and 14. 

Ann Giombetti, the director 
of M.O.V.E, took the SOLO First 
Aid course two years ago to 
familiarize herself with first aid 
so she could be more prepared on 
extended service trips. 

“I took it because I often 
travel with students on extended 
service trips in the United States 
and internationally, and some- 
times I’m curious to know what I 
would do if something hap- 
pened,” Giombetti said. “Especi- 
ally medically, and different 
ways to deal with a situation 
that’s an emergency.” 
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Thursday 


Art exhibit. The Amy E. Tarrant 
Gallery in the Flynn Lobby will 
host an exhibit of paintings by 
Sage Tucker-Ketcham. The art 
will be on display until Jan. 10, 
2005. 


Grease. The Flynn MainStage 
hosts “Grease,” a musical about 
friends, romance and cars. 
Tickets range from $11 to $17 for 
students. The first show starts at 2 
p-m. and the second starts at 8 
p.m. 


Sun Spot. Montpelier City Hall 
Auditorium hosts a play by 
Burlington playwright Stephen 
Goldberg. The play follows a 
family through tragedy and dis- 
cusses teenage anger with dark 
comedy. Tickets cost $15. The 
show starts at 7:30 p.m. 


Modern dance. The Flynn 
Center hosts modern dancer John 
Jasperse to perform in “Just Two 
Dancers” at the FlynnSpace. 
Tickets cost $16 for students. The 
performance starts at 8 p.m. 


Rock ‘n’ roll. Nectar’s welcomes 
the Burlington trio The Big 
Other. The show starts at 9:30 
p-m. Free. 21+ 


we 
Brday Siaon Yow adi 


Poetry. St. Michael’s College 
hosts. poet Billy Collins of 
Lehman College of the City 
University of New York in 
- McCarthy Arts Center at 4 p.m. 


Theater. The Shoebox Theater 
puts on the play “Hedwig and the 
Angry Inch” at 135 Pearl St. 
‘Tickets cost $12 for students, $15 
for adults. The show starts at 8 
p.m. 


Rock music. Sly and Robbie per- 
form at The Rusty Nail in Stowe. 
Tickets cost $20. The show starts 
at 9:30 p.m. 21+ 


Reggae. Nectar’s hosts the band 
Casual Fiasco, a funk and reggae 
band. There is a cover charge of 
-$3. The show starts at 9:30 p.m. 
21+ 


13 
Saturday 


Get moving. The Hoehl Studio « 


Lab at the Flynn Center hosts 
Juliette Mapp in the dance class 
“Finding Release in the Body,” 
an intermediate class that works 
with understanding movement 
and style and gaining a greater 
movement range. The class starts 
at 11 a.m. and goes until 1 p.m. 
The class costs $20. 


Dance and music. The Chase 
Dance Studio at the Flynn Center 
hosts John Jasperse and Chris 
Peck in an intermediate class that 
explores compositional sketches 
using sound and movement. The 


The Flynn welcomes the Whirling 
Dervishes of Damascus 


class starts at 1:15 p.m. and goes 
until 3 p.m. The class costs $20. 


International festival. St. 
Michael’s College hosts its first 
international festival in Alliot. 
Community members will cele- 
brate worldwide cultures with 
music, food, performances, poet- 
ry and art. The festival starts at 7 
p.m. 


Music lecture. Musicians from 
Ensemble Al Kindi will give a 
demonstration lecture on instru- 
ments, history and their role in 
Middle Eastern culture at 5 p.m. 
in the UVM Recital Hall. Free. 


Performance lecture. UVM 
professor Sufia Uddin explores 
Sufi mysticism and an introduc- 
tion to Islam. The lecture starts at 
6:30 p.m. in the UVM Recital 
Hall. Free. 


Saxophone. Nectar’s welcomes 
the Sam Kininger Band. The 
show starts at 9:30 p.m. $3 cover 
charge. 21+ 


14 
Sunday 


Fall concert. The Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul in Burlington 
hosts Social Band’s Fall Concert, 
a lively band of singers that per- 
forms international works. The 





Photo courtesy of the Flynn Center 
The Flynn Center in Burlington hosts The Whirling Dervishes of Damascus 

aid) gore SOwith Sheikh Hamza Chakour and Ensemble Al Kindi, a music and dance fes- 
tival in the UVM Recital Hall. Tickets cost $24 for students and $28 for 
adults. The show will run at 2 p.m. and 8 p.m. on Novy. 13. 


concert starts at 3 p.m. Free. 


Take some time to relax. St. 
Michael’s College hosts The 
Vermont Contemporary Music 
Ensemble, a group that will per- 
form works by Henryk Gorecki 
and Morton Feldman that honor 
stillness in place of our chaotic 
lifestyle. Tickets cost $9 for stu- 
dents and $18 for adults. The 
concert starts at 6:15 p.m. in 
McCarthy Arts Center. 


Rock out. Nectar’s hosts the 
rock, funk and jazz band Jounce, 
a group who has played at the 
2003 Berkshire Mountain Music 
Festival. The show starts at 9:30 
p.m. 21+Free. 


i 
Monday 


Decency wars. St. Michael’s 
Colleges hosts Frederick Lane to 
speak on “The Decency Wars: 
The Politics of Obscenity from 
Anthony Comstock to John 
Ashcroft” in St. Edmund’s Hall, 
Room 121 at noon. 


Corruption and taxes. St. 
Michael’s College welcomes 
Jose Antonio Sanchez from Ohio 
State University to speak on 
“Income Tax in the 20th Century: 
Reflections on Corruption and 
Citizenship in the Farrell Room 





at 4 p.m. 


Bluegrass. Nectar’s hosts 
Chatham County Line, a North 
Carolina band that plays tradi- 
tional bluegrass and integrates a 
new style of country bluegrass 
music. The show starts at 9:30 
p.m. 21+ 


16 
Tuesday 


The Full Monty. St. Michael’s 
College hosts Amy Werbel to 
speak on “The Full Monty in 
Academy: Art, 


Science and 









Photo courtesy of liveatnectars.com 
Nectar’s welcomes the band Project/Object, which 
performs the music of Frank Zappa. Tickets cost $11 
in advance and $13.50 the day of the show. The per- 
formance starts at 9 p.m. on Nov. 16. 


Sexuality in Thomas Eakins’ 
Teaching Practices” at noon in St. 
Edmund’s Hall, Room 113. 


Feast of St. Edmund. St. 
Michael’s College presents The 
St. Edmund of Canterbury award 
inthe Chapel at 3 p.m. 


“Beauty and the Beast.’ The 
Flynn Center welcomes the per- 
formance of “Beauty and the 
Beast” at 9:30 a.m. and noon. 
Tickets cost $7.50. 





War on terror. St.. Michael’s 
College and the Vermont Council 
on World Affairs hosts Barry 
Dunsmore, ABC News corre- 
spondent for foreign affairs. He 
will speak on “The Israeli- 
Palestinian Dispute: A Must-Win 
Battle in the War on Terrorism.” 
The talk will be in the Hoehl 
Welcome Center at 7 p.m. 


Piano concert. The UVM Lane 
Series welcomes Pedja 
Muzijevic, a  Bosnian-born 
pianist. Tickets cost $25. The 
show starts at 7:30 p.m. in the 
UVM Recital Hall. 


Hip-hop. Nectar’s welcomes the 
hip-hop style of Dujeous at 9:30 
p.m. 21+ 


Rocking band. Club Metronome 
hosts the band Nubreed from 
Melbourne, Australia, and named 
one of the best new artists in the 
U.K. last year. The show starts at 
10 p.m. Tickets cost $8. 21+ 


Want to add an 
event to the 
calendar? 


lf you have an event you 
would like to add to the cal- 
endar, please contact 
Lindsey Shumway at 
Ishumway@smcvt.edu. 
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The life of a resident assistant 


ou need to understand 
before you continue to read, 
that in no way do I mean to 


insult the people or the job about 
which I am writing. There is noth- 
ing easy about being a resident 
assistant or the challenges which 
Residence Life chooses to accept. 
With that disclaimer, I offer you the 
story of the great trilogy of resident 
assistants. 

Wearing a flannel shirt but- 
toned to the top and tucked into a 
pair of dirty corduroy pants, he 
walked the hallway in _ his 
Birkenstocks, introducing himself 
to his new residents while playing 
the mandolin. I don’t like to judge 
people when I first meet them and I 
was trying not to judge Matt 
Benninghof, but something seemed 
a bit off. 

After our first floor meeting 
with Lou Dimasi, Matt watched 
Lou walk down the hallway and 
then he closed the door. He looked 
around the room in silence for a few 
seconds. Finally, he said, ‘Fellas, 
we’re gonna have a great year!” I 
knew it! It was all an act. He 
untucked and unbuttoned the top 
buttons of his shirt. Matt picked up 
his mandolin and played while he 
explained to us his rules. Suddenly 
we were 25 friends sitting and talk- 
ing, not 24 first years with one R.A. 

He would knock on our doors 
before the R.A. on duty would 
come on rounds, which surely 
saved a Mr. Sousa and a Mr. 
Ulshoeffer from numerous write- 


ups. On Halloween I answered a 
knock at my door to find Matt 
dressed in women’s clothing and 
shouting, “Sign the guest list!” to 
which he exposed his stomach and 
chest to reveal several dozen 
penned signatures. 

Sophomore year I moved into 
cnaenneetinieen -C Unt aLtnee 

, : Mike Duffy was 
the new R.A. I 
_ | didn’t know 

/ much about Mike 
except that he 
was on the hock- 
ey team and liked 
to wear pink 
shirts. Nothing 
could ever make 
me speak badly 
——————. about him __ be- 
cause, frankly, he could kill me. He 
had a no-nonsense attitude toward 
life on the floor, which everyone 
respected. However, you could see 
Mike lighten up after a few months. 
When he was around, he was 
lenient about enforcing the rules. 
He was a good judge of character, 
knowing when something was an 
honest mistake or just an accident. 
We started to joke around with him. 
Mike was a great R.A. and every- 
one else who lived on his floor 
would agree when I say that he had 
a great balance between having fun 
and following rules. 

Somehow in my junior year I 
became an R.A. It was difficult to 
believe, probably as much for my 
friends as it was for me, that 





Alan 
O'Neill 


Residence Life trusted me with a 
floor of party animals and athletes. 


“You gotta be kidding me!” was the 


first thing I heard when I walked 
into our first floor meeting. 
Everyone who lived on my 
floor last year knows that for the 
most part I adopted the theory of 
respect that I had experienced 
myself. So I went easy on Dave 
when he sang karaoke at 4 a.m., and 
I was polite when Eric wanted to 
play baseball with meatballs in the 
hallway. What I came to like the 
most about my floor and my resi- 
dents was that they never pushed it 
too far. Sure, student Mike Manning 


wrote messages on his door with 


ketchup, but that never hurt anyone. 
We had a great year, but never let 
our lives and our fun be an imposi- 
tion on anyone else. 

I had a great three years with 
my R.A.s, maybe the best. While I 
am glad to be a senior and out of the 
dorms, I owe a well-deserved thank 
you to Matt and Mike and to 
Residence Life. They gave me a 
great three years, trusted me with a 
job and taught me how to live in a 
community with respect. 

For everyone still living in the 
dorms, set up bowling pins in the 
hallway, celebrate indoor water bal- 
loons or snowball fights. Dorm life 
is the last time you can get away 
with it. Someday you might even 
miss it. 

Contact’ Allen O'Neill at 
aoneill2 @ smcvt.edu 


The joys of infectious mononucleosis 


ono is a fabulous disease 
Me« is not contracted by 
enough people. Those 


priveleged enough to have hosted 
the virus often do not have a satis- 
factory experience. Some only 
savor symptoms such as drowsiness 
and fever, but this condition can 
yield much more rewarding results 
by following a scientific procedure. 

First, you should contract 
mono. Though this task may seem 
formidable, I assure you that it is a 
feasible undertaking if one has the 
required dedication. Now, you may 
ask, “Why would I want to contract 
mono?” Well, let me explain. 

Not only will your throat be so 
sore that you can’t swallow, which 
will force you to walk around drool- 
ing into a vessel that your family 
affectionately labels “The Spit 
Bucket,” but you can even miss 
your entire first week of college! 
Who wouldn’t want to miss orienta- 
tion because you are sitting in a 
hospital in one of those breezy pas- 
tel gowns? 

Mono is acquired by coming in 
contact with mono-carrying saliva. 
The incubation period lasts about 
three weeks, so you may already be 
a winner! Though you initially may 
be discouraged by your lack of 
symptoms after sharing food with 
all acquaintances between the ages 
of 15 and 21, don’t give up. Keep in 
mind that sleep deprivation and fre- 
quent mental breakdowns due to 
stress can speed up the process. You 
might just wake up one morning 
with a lump in your throat that will 
not subside. Victory is yours! 





RACHEL SHAPIRO 
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However, you will truly be 
experiencing mono at its pinnacle 
only if you have an unexplainable 
fever of 101 for several weeks. This 
fever can be temporarily reduced by 
administering Motrin or Tylenol. I 
recommend avoiding such medica- 
tions. I have the good fortune of an 
overactive up-chuck reflex that dis- 
enables me from swallowing such 
pills and for that reason I was able 
to enjoy mono in all its grandeur. 

Needles, anyone? For those 
who enjoy frequently giving blood, 
this will be especially pleasurable. 
To diagnose this disease, several 
blood tests must be taken. If your 
symptoms are severe enough, you 
may be required to take blood tests 
daily, because doctors have become 
convinced that there must be some- 
thing else wrong with you. These 
hospital visits can really be a treat. 
Perhaps the 40-year-old man in the 
cubicle next to you will pass out 
and your doctor will have to run to 
his aid. Perhaps one nurse will tell 
you about her part-time job as a 
school bus driver as she relieves 
you of your blood. 

Throughout the process you 
will be showered with praise: “Oh, 
you poor thing!” the nurses exclaim 
when you arrive. “Let me drain you 
of your blood! Don’t you have nice 
veins.” Why, thank you. 

Back in the comfort of your 
own home, you may walk around 


with your mouth stuffed with paper 
towels because swallowing has 
become so fantastically painful. 
Might I recommend Bounty, Extra- 
absorbent for such occasions? 

With all the free time you will 
now have, you may want to flip 
over to MTV and re-evaluate your 
prosperous life in comparison to the 
“Fabulous Life of Britney Spears.” 

If several of your brother’s gor- 
geous friends come over, be sure to 
be sprawled on the couch in paja- 
mas that you have not changed for a 
week. What better way to catch a 
guy’s attention? 

Though these symptoms may 
leave you quivering with excite- 
ment, timing is everything. If you 
can time it perfectly so that you will 
be deathly ill during the last two hot 
weeks of summer, when your air 
conditioner is broken, you will have 
a deeper appreciation for modern 
science. 

In life, it is truly the individ- 
ual’s responsibility to find happi- 
ness. So go ahead, kiss strangers on 
the street, share drinks with adoles- 
cents and allow yourself to be 
coughed on regularly. Treat your- 
self to the fever, the needles, the 
drooling and the barfing and savor 
every moment of your mono experi- 
ence. | did. 


Contact Rachel Shapiro at rshapiro 
@smcevt.edu 
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Four more years? Seriously? 


adies and gentlemen, 
| I stand before you a 
broken man. Hum- 


bled, no. Beaten and bro- 
ken, absolutely. What we 
saw on Nov. 2 and into the 
early hours of Nov. 3 has left 
me shaking my 
head in much the 
same way that I 
was shaking my 
head after the Red 
Sox won the 
World Series for 
the first time in 
86 years, except 
then, I was ridicu- 


coiUinllst 





all voted for Bush for just 
those issues, hate and fear. 
The amazing thing that the 
GOP has done here is to 
convince all of America that 
intellectuals and academia 
are not to be trusted, that 
higher education is 
inherently liberal. 
People, I know 
plenty of conser- 
vative and liberal 
people who grad- 
uated from excel- 
lent colleges; why 
are the liberal 
ones not trustwor- 


lously happy. thy? Why is their 
This just doesn’t Greg opinion to be dis- 
make any sense. Monahan regarded? Dave 

An incum- Pell, writer of 


bent president just won re- 
election despite doing the 
following : He entered a war 
based on lies, being proven 
wrong and not apologizing 
or admitting any- wrongdo- 
ing, he oversaw a net loss of 
jobs for the first time since 
the Great Depression, set a 
record for largest budget 
deficit, cut taxes for the dis- 
gustingly wealthy while 
increasing spending, turned 
the entire world against us 
and eliminated our “soft 
power and led the only 
presidential movement in 
recent memory to scale back 
the rights afforded to our 
fellow citizens. Just a small 
sampling of what has gone 
on over the past four years, 
but how can this not be 
enough to kick W to the 
curb? 

I will tell you how it 
wasn’t enough. After talk- 


ing to my Republican 


friends, it became clear to 
me that the issues that most 
of us know to be so impor- 
tant to the future of this 
country are relatively mean- 
ingless to the (slim) majori- 
ty of Americans. 

The GOP has some 
absolutely brilliant strate- 
gists and they did their job. 
They convinced Americans 
in the South and Midwest 
that this election was a refer- 
endum on the issues that 
they hold dear. Criminal- 
izing abortion, “protecting” 
against gay marriage, scal- 
ing back gun control, 
increasing the presence of 
religion in politics and 
schools — these are all 
“moral issues,” which are 
actually just forms of, hate 
and fear, but they supercede 
“facts” for 51 percent of the 
people in this deeply divided 
country. But there is more 
to it than that. 

The East and West 
Coast states, where most of 
the country’s major univer- 
sities and metropolises exist, 
all supported Kerry. But 
somehow the center of the 
country, where gay marriage 
is not even a relevant issue 
and the only terrorism they 
need to worry about is kids’ 
smashing their mailboxes, 


electablog.org said, “Dur- 
ing this election, there was a 
massive education gap. 
People who were not col- 
lege-educated were far more 
likely to vote against what 
they saw as the representa- 
tive of the liberal elite. 
Instead of voting for a 
wealthy Bonesman from 
Yale, they voted for a 
wealthy Bonesman from 
Yale. The rich, privileged, 
Ivy League son of a presi- 
dent managed to make him- 
self look like an every man 
while making his opponent 
appear like he was straight 
outta Kennebunkport. The 
guy who stayed home from 
Vietnam made the guy who 
went look like a weakling 
who didn’t have the courage 
to fight. Remarkable.” 

I am not going to lie to 
you: I am extremely bitter 
about this election. I proba- 
bly would have felt better if 
Rove and Co. had stolen the 
election again. But no, Bush 
won 51 percent of the popu- 
lar vote fair and square and 
that’s far more depressing. 
This guy has run our country 
into the ground and we’re 
giving him four more years 
to do the same, actually to 
do worse. Now that he does- 
n’t have to worry about re- 
election, he can be as right- 
wing as he wants with no 
repercussions. Between 
Bush, Congress and the 
Supreme Court, dumb peo- 
ple have set us back at least 
20 years. To give you an™ 
example of what we have to 
look forward to, here’s a 
quote from “The Daily 
Show’s” Rob Cordry: “If 
you want to visit a library or 
have gay sex, tonight’s your 
last chance and [’m 
gonna kill two birds with 
one stone.” 

Sadly, this is not really 
a laughing matter anymore. 
We are all in this together, 
and the next four years are 
sure to be a bumpy ride. 
Now, if you will excuse me, 
I’m moving to Bratislava. It 
looked like a pretty good 
time in “Eurotrip.” 


Contact Greg Monahan at 
gmonahan@ smcvt.edu 
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SPORTS 





By Mark Byron 
Sports Editor 


The women’s basketball 
team met at center court to begin 
stretching before practice on 
Friday, Nov. 5. As a unified 
whole, the team counted off the 
seconds of each stretch and fin- 
' ished with a loud clap at 10. 
Injured players on the sideline 


joined in tg support | the team as _ 
best they could. Head coach 


Jennifer Niebling flawlessly 
dribbled the ball between her 
legs as she contemplated what 
she would have her team do to 
prepare for the season. The min- 
imal practice time it has before 
the season starts in late 
November will determine the 
teams’ success or failure. 

“The team has a very strong 
work ethic,” Niebling said. “The 
team that’s out there is gang a 
great effort.” 

Only eight members of the 
16-player squad were on the 
floor during practice. Injuries 
have been a big factor on this 
team, especially in the case of 
junior Chandler Smalling. She 
has a weak ankle, which has put 
her on the sidelines once again. 
Her first year was spent on the 
sideline due to the injury and 
she was only able to play in the 
first eight games last season 
because of it. 





“She’s handled it superbly,” 
Niebling said. “She wants to be 
out there more than anything in 
the world.” 

Team co-captain Julia 
Boynton said she’s concerned 
about the injuries but doesn’t 
believe they will keep the team 
from winning. 

“They could hurt us because 
some players could be out for the 

_whole year,” Boynton said, “Any 
‘injury, though, will only make us 
stronger.” 

In her fourth year as a 
Purple Knight, Boynton is 
expected to have a big season. 
Her variety of post moves at the 
center position will aid in the 
team’s scoring, rebounding and 
offense. As a junior she played in 
19 games and led the team in 
field goal percentage, making 52 
percent of her shots. 

“We have to stay motivat- 
ed,” Boynton said. “We have to 
stay focused and work towards 
the next goal, starting from the 
first game of the season to the 
first conference game. Just take 
one day at a time.” 

Senior co-captain Nia 
Campos, like Boynton and 
Niebling, is pleased with how 
the preseason is going. She said 
that despite the young team, 
things have been looking really 
good so far. 

“Everybody is stepping up 





Photo by Jim Whitman 
First-year Adrienne Carpenter pops a shot from just below the free-throw line Saturday, Nov. 6. Her ball- 
handling skills and defensive ability are expected to aid the team. 


The women are warming up 


Basketball team looks to improve last year’s losing record 


every day,” Campos said. “Not a 
practice goes by when we’re not 
faster than the day before or 
shooting better than the day 
before.” 

Campos, along with a few 
players, was also stricken to the 
sidelines during Friday’s prac- 
tice. In a preseason scrimmage 
against Carleton University of 
Ottawa, Ontario, she pulled a 
calf muscle, but expects to be 
healed by this week. Asa junior, 
Campos played in 12 games, 
averaging 3.1 rebounds per 
game and 2.3 points per game. 
She was also fourth on the team 
in shooting percentage, with an 
average of 45.8. 

“As a whole we need to 
practice hard, communicate bet- 
ter on the court, get a little more 
solid on offense and just bring it 
to every practice and game,” 
Campos said. 

Niebling insists the team 
plays at an NE-10 championship 
level every day. She added that 
by developing her young but tal- 
ented first-year players, the 
teams chances of success will be 
better. 

“It’s a great team and we 
have a lot of fun,” Niebling said. 

The women’s basketball 
team opens the season on 
Saturday, Nov. 20, against St. 
Thomas Aquinas. 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 





Name: Kaitlyn Rae 


Why chosen by 
. The Defender: 
Added nine kills, 16 digs and 
four service aces in season 
ending match against 
Stonehill. 


High School: Minnechaug © 
Regional 


Started Playing: Freshman year 
of high school. 


Why SMC: For the education 
program, it’s location and volley- 
ball. 


Team strength: We've got a few 
power hitters who can put the ball 
down. 


Favorite SMC memory: Endless 


nights of friends and the rivalry 
between 100C and 100D. 


In your free time: Hang out with 
friends, write poetry and laugh. 


Favorite music: Dispatch and 
Matchbox 20. 


Favorite food: Thanksgiving 


Dinner. 


Plans for after graduation: Work 
with underdeveloped children. 





A few sports aren’t appreci- 
ated as they should be. Soccer, 
football, basketball and hockey 
attract the crowds and dish out 
the dough, taking away from the 
respect others deserve. 
Windmill slam-dunks, out-of- 
the-park homeruns and overtime 
goals don’t have much on pock- 
et rockets, bull’s-eyes and eight 
ball calls. Poker, darts and pool 
have become my personal wide 
world of sports, among many 
others. These sports don’t make 
you sweat profusely and 
chances are you won’t break 
your neck competing in them, 
yet they don’t get recognized as 
they should. So, I have decided 
to take this time and highlight a 
few of the St. Michael’s athletes 
who perform in these particular 
sporting events. 

Let’s begin with the most 
unathletic of the five, poker. 
Five card Texas hold ’em didn’t 
seem like a very exciting event 
until it went mainstream with 
the World Series of Poker 
shown on ESPN. Since then, 
young men and women across 
the country have become addict- 
ed. Even here at peaceful St. 
Michael’s, one can find a game 
almost every week. From my 
own personal experience with 
playing, I can say a fair number 
of gentlemen have a firm grasp 
on how the game is played. 

Every week, usually on 
Wednesday nights, five to eight 
St. Michael’s students gather at 
one of three locations to toss 
chips. Casinos include The 
Belagio at 246 East Ave., 
Foxwoods at 75 Ethan Allen 
Drive and a little place called 
Hotel Ethan Allen on our very 
own north campus. The address 
of the hotel I will keep locked in 
my quiet box. Buy-in for the 
event is $10 and pots can reach 
up to $150. The tension is 
always high as these gambling 
junkies exchange intimidating 
glares and the occasional wink 
to one another. The slightest 
break in concentration could 
result in downfall so outside 
interference is kept to a mini- 
mum. 

Among these card sharks 
are Luke Gandolfi,  T.C. 
Hannigan, Nick Cain, Tommy 
MacElhaney, Brendan 
McGonigle and Erik Playe. 
Occasionally they allow Mike 
Dudek to play, but his childish 
Chicago-style antics have made 
him arguably the most hated 
player on the tables. However, 
his fearless yet timid style of 
play makes him a threat in every 
hand. If there was a World 


Series of Poker at St. Michael’s, 


these fellows would appear at 
the final table. Playe would be 
out first followed by Cain, 
McGonigle, MacElhaney and 
Dudek. Hannigan and Gandolfi 
would have bought back in three 


Mark Byron 


Skilled at St. Michael’s 


Darts, poker, pool attract a wide variety of people 


times at this point so their hopes 
to collect the pot would be very 
high. When Gandolfi wins, 
Hannigan usually abuses him 
both verbally and physically and 
when Hannigan wins, Gandolfi 
realizes he spent his grocery 
money for the week and does his 
best to sneak into Alliot every 
day. It’s an ugly game no matter 
how you look at it. 

Darts is another unathletic 
event that is popular with stu- 
dents here at St. Michael’s. A 
quick stretch of the arm and rub 
of the eyes and you’re ready to 
go. The more popular games 
played are cricket and fox hunt, 
which are in no way easy to pick 
up. As the saying goes, 
“Practice, practice, practice,” 
and you will improve. 

Chris Holt and Patrick 
Skayne have been known to 
strike the red-eye of the bull’s- 
eye. Don’t let their quiet, friend- 
ly appearance fool you. Put 
these two warriors behind the 
line of a dart board and you’ll be 
mesmerized by their irrefutable 
professional skills. A quick flick 
of the wrist and smooth follow 
through make these two domi- 
nators of the dart boards. Call 
them anytime and they'll be 
more than willing to fire a cou- 
ple darts with you. Unless of 
course they’re playing pool. 

In Burlington and 
Winooski, a pool table can be 
found rather easily. If you hap- 
pen to stroll in on Patrick 
Winslow or William Stickney 
leaning up against these tables 
with stick in hand, turn around 
and run. These two blonde- 
haired masters of the felt can 
knock a ball in blindfolded. 
They’re that good. 

Stickney is on the taller 
side, so his long arms and legs 
allow him to reach across the 
entire table, which he uses to his 
advantage. Winslow has a cer- 
tain stroke, which others try to 
mimic, that puts the perfect 
amount of spin and force on the 
cue ball. It doesn’t matter how 
long, how short or the number 
of balls in the way, these two 
can find a way to sink them. 
Cindy Richardson tries to play 
along with the men, but her 
skills haven’t quite developed 
yet. She could probably beat me, 
but then again I was supposed to 
be a star football player, not a 
pool player. 

Call them whatever you 
want, but in my book darts, 
poker and pool are sports. They 
are enjoyed by many across the 
globe, including myself. How- 
ever, if those players want to 
keep the respect they’ve gained, 
I would recommend not looking 
for friendly competition at St. 
Michael’s. Things could get 
ugly. 
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Scoreboard 


For up-to-date scores, call the 
SMC sports hot line at 
(802) 654-2SMC 


Field Hockey 
(8-11, 8-8 NE-10) 


10/21 
SMC 0, Merrimack 1 
10/23 
x SMC 2, AIC O 
10/27 
SMC 0, Stonehill 2 


Men’s Soccer 
(4-13-1, 1-12-0 NE-10) 


10/21 

SMC 0, Middlebury 2 
10/23 

SMC 0, St. Anselm 1 
10/27 

SMC 0, Merrimack 2 


Women’s Soccer 
= (8-8-2, 5-8-1 NE-10) 


10/23 
SMC 0, AIC 1 
10/27 
SMC 0, Bryant 1 


Volleyball 
(5-17, 3-9 NE-10) 


11/2 
SMC 3, Plattsburgh State 1 
11/5 
SMC 0, Bryant 3 
11/6 
SMC O, Stonehill 3 


Cross Country 


11/7 
NCAA Regionals 
Men: 8th of 19 
Women: 12th of 20 
11/20 
NCAA Championships 


Swimming 


10/23 
at Colby Sawyer 
Men: 1st of 3 
Women: 2nd of 3 
11/6 
at UMass Dartmouth 
Men: L, 157-86 
Women: L, 154-132 
11/17 


vs. Norwich 


Women’s Hockey 
(0-2, 0-2 ECAC) 


11/5 
SMC 0, Holy Cross 9 
11/6 
SMC 4, Holy Cross 6 
“ 11/12 
at New England College 


Men’s Hockey 


11/13 
vs. Carleton 





SPORTS 


St. Michael’s cycling club finishes up 


Four members compete in the National CYCnES Championship 


By Mary Kohut 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s Cycling 
Club went big this season in more 
ways than one. The team expand- 
ed to 21 members and capped its 
mountain biking season 
Halloween weekend at the 
National Cycling Championship 
in Seven Springs, Pa. The co-ed 
team placed ninth out of 21 
Division II teams. 

This was the first trip to 
nationals for the team. Four team 
members competed: senior 
Spencer Powlison, junior Chris 
Laflamme, sophomore Kate 
Parhiala and first-year Mike 
Hayes. 

Powlison and Parhiala had 
top finishes in Pennsylvania. 
Powlison finished seventh in the 
short track race and ninth in the 
cross country race. Parhiala took 
second in the dual slalom race. 

Powlison took the title of the 
Eastern Collegiate Cycling 
Conference’s Point Champion for 
the men’s “A” category, a title 
earned by a cumulative points 
tabulation over the course of the 
season. Although Powlison pulls 
in the top finishes for the team, 
he credits his teammates in their 
success, as well. 

Laflamme was the men’s 
“B” category points champion. 
Hayes took seventh overall for 
the division. 

Parhiala earned the title of 
points champion for the women’s 
“B” category. She ended the reg- 
ular season third overall in 
Division II. This was Parhiala’s 
first season racing bikes, and she 
competed in almost every race, 
Powlison said. 

Parhiala represents the 
growth and success of this fall’s 
team, said Angela Irvine, the 
team’s faculty adviser and fellow 
rider. Irvine calls this the “best 
season ever.” The numbers are up 
this year, and more women are 
competing, Irvine noted. 

“There’s really an ‘all-for- 
one and one-for-all mentality,” 


said Irvine, Director — for 

Government and Foundation 

Relations of the College. 
Interested students can 


choose whether to race, at what 
level to race, and in which com- 
petitions to race, Powlison said. 
This season, 10 to 12 members 
competed in races. 

“Tt’s really an excellent way 
to give it a try,” Powlison said. 

There are four types of 
mountain bike races, including 
downhill, dual slalom, short 
track and cross-country. 
Downhill is an individual time 
trial race down a technical slope. 
The dual slalom is also a down- 
hill race with gates, similar to ski 
races. Competitors go head-to- 
head and eliminations are made 
with each race. 

Most St. Michael’s riders 
compete in the short track and 
cross-country races. Part of the 
reason is downhill and slalom 





Senior Spencer Powlison trudges through the mud at the National 
Cycling Championship on Hallowen weekend. 


E ae. 4 F: 
Senior Hanz Deboer finished in second place in the men’s group “C” 


downhill event. 


races require $3,000 to $4,000 
bikes, Irvine said. 

Short track is a fast-paced 
endurance race on a_ half-mile 
loop. After a mass start, racers 
compete for placement over the 
span of roughly 25 minutes with 
riders disqualified after being 
lapped. The cross-country race is 
also a mass start, but run over a 
six-mile loop. This race will typ- 
ically last two to two-and-a-half- 
hours, proceeding over hills, 
roots, rocks, mud and any single 
track area within the woods. 

There are also four ability 
levels. The “A” category is for 
more advanced riders, panning 
down to “D.” Parhiala was 
drawn to this aspect of bike rac- 
ing. 

“You’re not going to go out 
there and get creamed your first 
race,” Parhiala said. 

Parhiala skied last year for 
the St. Michael’s downhill team. 
She said she enjoyed her biking 
success this season, especially at 
nationals. 

“It’s different than skiing, 
where I’ve always been in the 
back of the pack,” she said. 

Parhiala had three seasons of 








Wicit’ car Hence Baillargeon is 
one of the few women on the team. 


bicycle motocross coming into 
this year, but she just bought a 
mountain bike this summer. She 
urges more people, especially 
women, to get involved, a senti- 
ment echoed by Irvine. 

“We get some people who 
don’t even know how to shift the 
gears on their bikes,” Irvine said. 

The fall mountain biking 
season begins the first weekend 
on campus, Irvine said. The reg- 
ular fall season concludes at the 
Eastern Championships in mid- 


held at the 


October. St. Michael’s finished 
third in this year’s championship, 
University of 
Vermont, beating out 
Northeastern University and the 
University of Massachusetts. 
This put the team in third-place 
among Division I and Division II 
schools, and earned it an overall 
win in Division II. Though 
Division II cycling teams are 
fewer, Powlison compliments the 
team’s success. 

“When we have our full 
team going to races, the only 
schools that can beat us are UVM 
and the University of New 
Hampshire, and that’s awesome,” 
Powlison said. 

UVM and UNH led St. 
Michael’s in this year’s champi- 
onship. 

Being a club sport, it is fund- 
ed by the Student Association. It 
is allotted $3,500 each year and 
accept individual donations when 
offered, Irvine said. 

The $3,500 covers uniforms, 
race and travel fees, with each 
rider pitching in a small amount, 
Irvine said. Sleepy Hollow, a 
local ski and bike center, allows 
the team to train in return for 
some trail work, she said. An 
alumnus who works for Iron 
Horse Bikes also gives discounts. 
Irvine would like to attain a bike 
rack or trailer for the van trips to 
places like Pennsylvania. Bike 
repairs can also be costly, she 
said. 

“We could definitely use 
more funding,” she said. 

Fundraising and jersey sales 
are also options. 

Now between seasons, fund 
raising is an option for the team. 
Hayes, an experienced rider who 
frequently practices with 
Powlison, awaits training for the 
spring road bike season. He and 
Powlison hope to use stationary 
trainers to ride their bikes 
indoors, as well as possible trips 
to a local gym to train in the win- 


A ter. 


“You go out for three to four 
hours and just forget about every- 
thing else,” Hayes said. 

The spring road team is con- 
sistently more advanced, 
Powlison said. 

Powlison; Hayes and Irvine 
anticipate a successful spring 
after their fall triumphs. Parhiala 
will return to BMX riding, but 
plans on coming back to the team 
next fall. “It isn’t about winning, 
but having fun and trying your 
hardest,” Hayes said. 

“When you’re doing it your- 
self and you’re suffering so much 
and training so much, when you 
win it’s an awesome experience.” 


